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A PROGRAMME OF REAL SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


(Continued. ) 


III—THE REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT. 


THE first requisite for dealing with trade questions is a proper ad 
hoc machine. This at present we do not possess. The Board of 
Trade, the Local Government Board, the Home Office, and even 
the Exchequer, are all concerning themselves with what ought to 
be the sole concern of a special Government Department. A signal 
example of this state of chaos was given to the country at the time 
of the Railway Strike last summer. No less than four Cabinet 
Ministers were in negotiation with masters and men at one and the 
same time. The consequence was inevitable; one set of Ministers 
were making promises that were promptly disavowed by the other, 
and the unfortunate parties to the dispute were in a state of com- 
plete ignorance as to whether Mr. Asquith’s statement to the men, 
or Mr. Lloyd George’s statement to the House, represented the 
real position of the Government of the day. 

The Board of Trade ought to be promptly re-organised on a 
business footing, as a_ Minister of Commerce and Industry. A 
special under-secretary, with a permanent staff, ought to be created 
to deal with the affairs of our mercantile marine; while another, 
Sir George Askwith, for preference, devotes all his time to purely 
labour questions. When an industrial crisis occurs that depart- 
ment, and that department alone, should deal with the situation. 
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Only when the point has been reached at which conciliation has 
become impossible, should the Home Office be brought in. Prob- 
ably, with an efficient Labour Department, that point would never 
be reached. Part of the duty of the re-organised department 
would be to make arrangements for compulsory arbitration in all 
trades disputes, and it should have the power to prosecute any party 
to such dispute, whether masters or men, who refused to submit 
their case, or to give a fair trial to the conditions resulting from the 
arbiter’s decision. But, it will be said, strikes are abnormal inci- 
dents in industrial life, the real, ever-present problem is that of 
Unemployment. How are you going to deal with that? 

To a certain extent the other social remedies we have sug- 
gested,! and are going to suggest, will re-act on effiployment. The 
gradual disappearance of the slum, with its awful waste in lives, in 
labour, and in energy, with its unhealthy and unproductive expen- 
diture and its drain on the national purse, will release a large 
amount of capital, both human and financial, and create an in- 
creased demand that will make large calls on the labour market. 
A more equitable distribution of wealth would mean the speedier 
circulation of money, and a consequent boom in trade. 

To a certain extent also, unemployment is unavoidable, for 
several of our principal industries are necessarily seasonal, and need 
at some periods more labour than at others. When due allowance 
has been made for these factors, a residuum will doubtless remain. 
How is it to be dealt with? The Labour Party has a suggested 
solution, popularly known as the Right to Work Bill. It would be 
more fitly called the Right to Starve Bill. Of course, it is a piece 
of showy window-dressing, and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in a fit of 
candour, would be the first to admit that even from the Socialist 
standpoint, the Bill is a crude impossibility. As a matter of fact, 
the particular method it embodies has been tried. On the 26th of 
February, 1848, a Decree of the Provisional Government in Paris 
called a gigantic experiment on these lines into being. The 
avowed object was to “ guarantir l’existence du travailleur par le 
travail.” Neither money nor pains were spared to achieve suc- 
cess. Emile Thomas was given the direction of the scheme. 
National workshops were created. By the beginning of April 
there were 70,000 men in the workshops; by the 1st of May the 
number had leapt up to 120,000, and was still increasing. 


Work was now turned out at a loss for which there was no 
demand. Everyone saw the impending catastrophe. The 
Government, in alarm, tried to cut the numbers down. The un- 
employed answered with riots. On the 28th of June the Ateliers 





1. See first part of this article in the February number of the “ Review.” 
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Nationaux were closed down. The experiment had utterly failed. 
It would fail here, too, and for precisely the same reasons—that 
the scheme is based on principles that are neither morally right nor 
economically sound. It was, moreover, vitiated from the outset 
by its underlying assumption that unemployment was a distinctive 
social disease, standing by itself, unrelated to the rest of the social 
diseases, and capable of being cured apart from them by a specific 
remedy. 

The electoral offer of the Tariff Reform League to reduce or 
kill unemployment by a scientific tariff is not worthy even of that 
amount of attention which we have devoted to the Socialist. pana- 
cea. The tariff means nothing if it does not mean a reduction in 
imports ; by the incontrovertible logic of facts a reduction in im- 
ports means a reduction in exports, and no one outside Colney 
Hatch has ever attempted to deny that a reduction in exports 
means an increase in unemployment. 


The truth is that, here again, there is no specific remedy. As 
a matter of fact we have already made considerable advance to- 
wards dealing with this problem, and there seems no reason why 
further advance on the same lines—labour exchanges to regulate 
the labour market, and insurance to tide over unavoidable periods 
of unemployment—should not be persevered in with excellent re- 
sults. Certainly there has been a notable decrease in the numbers 
of unemployed persons since the present policy was started; its 
continuance should enable that “residuum ” to be dealt with which 
will always remain even in the best regulated modern state. 


IV.—THE BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


In connection with Unemployment, as in every section of the 
vast problem we are sketching out in these articles, the central 
fact that must never be overlooked is that no permanent good will 
result even from the wisest palliatives, unless and until the ques- 
tion of the unequal distribution of our wealth is resolutely grappled 
with. 

The extent of the evil is hardly realised, we imagine, even by 
many who take a keen and practical interest in political affairs. 

Our national income has been roughly valued by competent 
authorities at £2,000,000,000. Of this staggering sum, one half is 
owned by five million individuals, and the other half by 39 millions. 
Take a simple test of the significance of these figures in one 
direction only, that of national health. In the group of five mil- 
lions, the average duration of a human life is 55 years, in the other 
group, 28 years. Now it is perfectly possible, consistently with the 
leading features of our modern state, to bring this evil under con- 
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trol. One of the remedies suggested is, of course, the Socialist one 
of doing away with private property altogether. The Socialist 
physician advises the man whose head is deformed, to have it cut 
off altogether. This might be an excellent remedy if it were a 
peculiarity of the human race to be able to live without heads, or 
to exist with artificial ones. In the present state of the race and 
of science the remedy suggested is not only insane, but impossible, 
if the subject of the experiment is to continue alive. 

In the same way the Socialist state might be an admirable 
institution if the human race had a moral nature different to the 
one it undoubtedly possesses. Of course, it is possible to conceive 
that, by a process of careful education for many centuries, the race 
might be brought to change its moral character. But we are here 
dealing with practical politics, and not with hypothetical Wellsian 
prophecies. 

For all that it is crude, unjust, and impracticable, the Socialist 
idea is gaining ground. Why? Because the Socialists are the only 
political group who have had the flair to centre on the unequal 
distribution of wealth as the weak spot in our modern industrial 
system. Also, they are the only people who have a ready remedy. 

The remedy may be, is, in fact, an impossible one; but that 
does not sensibly affect the position. People will always give of 
their attention and sympathy to a man who has a grievance and 
offers a remedy. 

The only way to counter effectively this Socialist propaganda, 
and at the same time to attain what is undoubtedly admirable in 
Socialist aims, is to share their grievance, and offer a practical and 
economically sound remedy. 

This is by no means as difficult as it may appear at first sight. 

What is required is a system under which profits of labour are 
reasonably shared. No talk of conflict between the interests of 
employers and employees when both share the ups and downs of 
their firm on a fixed and proportionate basis. Moreover, the work 
will be of an intelligent kind, based on a feeling of community of 
interests. The highest possible standard of conditions of labour 
will be attained under such a system, and its influence in building 
up a manly and self-reliant character among the workers is bound 
to be enormous. 

The sense of property is one of the most powerful levers in 
life. Let us use it to unite classes, instead of, as at present, sharply 
dividing them. 

There are already a number of firms, notably in printing, 
gas-making, agriculture, building, the textile industries, and 
the iron and steel trades, that are working on a system of 
profit-sharing. Some examples may be usefully cited. One of 
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the most flourishing printing establishments in Edinburgh, the 
Darien Press, divides all its profits among its workers propor- 
tionately to their rank. One notable consequence is that when 
discontent among compositors broke into open strike some time 
ago, this business escaped the effects of the crisis. 

The Scottish Wholesale Society has 5,000 employees, whom 
it pays at the same rate per pound on their wages as is paid on 
purchases. In June, 1910, for instance, a bonus of £189,745 was 
distributed in this way. Over and above this, 561 employees are 
shareholders in the concern, and hold a capital of £1,400. 

The Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd., in 1911, shared out a bonus of 
4% 100,000 to its employees. 

In France, where the system is in greatest vogue, it is worthy 
of note that wealth is more evenly distributed than in any other 
large industrial country. A firm of world-wide renown, the Bon 
Marché, with 3,400 employees, and a turn-over of more than six 
and a half millions, is based on the profit-sharing system. 

For the last three years Messrs. Lever Bros., of Port Sunlight, 
have worked on a co-partnery basis, and here the figures are also 
well worthy of note. 1909—about 1,400 partners—bonus 7} per 
cent; 1910—about 1,500 partners—bonus, 10 per cent. The last 
bonus distributed was over £20,000. 

Messrs. Wm. Thomson and Sons, Ltd., of Huddersfield, have 
had a similar scheme in vogue for 24 years, and in addition to a 
yearly bonus to their mill hands, they have started a pension fund 
on a non-contributory basis. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Co. is another business that 
adopted this system over 20 years ago; they have distributed 
among their employees £505,675 over and above the ordinary 
wages. 

There are 26 gas companies at present working on this basis, 
employing over 20,000 men, with a capital of £47,000,000. The 
employees alone hold £1,600,000 in stock. 

An interesting report has just been issued on this question by 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, and we cannot do 
better than quote some of the details it supplies. They deal 
mainly with the decade 1899-1909, with, as far as practicable, the 
year 1910. In the ten years, new fields of activity have been 
entered upon, and the characteristic of the report, therefore, is the 
great variety of enterprises embraced. 

Taking the aggregate membership of distributive and produc- 
tive co-operative societies of all kinds in 1909, we have the follow- 


ing figures :— 
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Total membership ... een «+» 2,597,236. 
Increase over 1899 ... eas ove. « SF MBE. 
Increase per cent. ... eas on 55. 


The value of the total trade of all societies (exclusive of banking, 
credit, insurance, and building society transactions), was, in 1909 :— 


Total (nearly) ... «... .»» 132 millions. 
Increase since 1899 eve --» 563 millions. 
Increase per cent. "eee es, Dk 


By far the greatest volume of co-operative trading is still done by 
industrial societies. In 1909 there were 1,580 of these societies, 
with a membership of 2,512,048. In round figures their distribu- 
tion and production amounted in 1909 to:— 


Total ait sal oll .«» 128,000,000. 
Increase in 1909 ... nel «+» $54,000,000. 
Increase per cent. on 1909 __—..... 73 


Turning to distributive business alone, the total trade of the distri- 
butive societies in 1909 amounted to nearly £70,500,000, an in- 
crease of over £25,000,000 as compared with 1899; while the trade 
of the two wholesale societies amounted to over 33 millions, an 
increase over 1899 of nearly fourteen millions. Including agricul- 
tural co-operative societies, it is calculated that about 50 per cent. 
of the goods sold were produced under conditions controlled by co- 
operators themselves. 


In regard to capital, that of the retail distributive societies in 
1909 exceeded £37,500,000. Of rather more than twenty-four 
million pounds of co-operative production, twenty-one millions re- 
presented the value of the goods produced in the factories and 
workshops of the wholesale and retail societies. 


The agricultural development of co-operation may be dated 
from 1895. Between that year and 1900, agricultural societies of 
all kinds making returns increased from 58 (46 for production and 
12 for distribution) for the whole of the United Kingdom to 653 
(317 for production and 336 for distribution), while their combined 
sales increased from £354,379 to 43,600,172. 

There has been a considerable development of co-operative 
banking and credit societies in the last ten years. The bank de- 
partment of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society at the end 
of 1909 was dealing with the ordinary banking business of over 
g0O societies, and its receipts for that year on current accounts 
amounted to about 64 millions, an increase of 35} millions, or 126 
per cent. as compared with 1899. 

The small credit societies, established mainly in connection 
with agricultural co-operation, increased from 55 in 1899 to 241 in 
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1909. The amount on loan in the latter year was £102,838, an in- 
crease of £72,128, or 235 per cent. as compared with 1899. 


As against this, the failure of the scheme instituted by Lord, 
then Sir Christopher, Furness, will doubtless be instanced. 
That it was a failure is undoubted, nor can the fact 
cause much surprise, for instead of making employees 
holders of ordinary stock in the Company by means of an annual 
bonus in addition to wages, it only allowed them to buy a limited 
amount of special stock out of savings from their ordinary wages. 


Moreover, the scheme was suddenly sprung on men whe had 
not been educated up to the idea. 


This raises a practical question of great moment. Granted 
that the salvation of industrial conditions lies in a system of profit- 
sharing becoming universally adopted, how is such a revolution in 
our methods to be brought about? 


The present rate of progress of the co-operative movement in 
production, satisfactory though it is, cannot suffice to operate so 
vast a change in the necessarily limited time required for it to 
become of benefit to our own generation. 

Neither does it seem either practicable or just that the State 
should, by the usual means of legislation, impose such a system on 
the whole of the industrial community. It would be an inter- 
- ference with freedom of contract worthy only of an autocratic or a 
Socialist State. 

What can be done, however, is to follow the example set by 
Denmark in regard to agriculture. Appoint a strong, non-party, 
business Royal Commission to examine the various schemes of 
profit-sharing. Let it report on the best of these. Then let the 
Government of the day, joined, if possible, by the regular Opposi- 
tion, start a great educational campaign to explain and popularise 
the chosen scheme, as would be done on a first-class controversial 
bill. Let it supply expert advisers to suit the scheme to the varying 
conditions obtaining in different industries, and generally use all its 
machinery and its influence to commend the system to the common- 
sense and the business instincts of the community. Our present 
muddling through, with a constant succession of bitter industrial 
disputes, caused by a feeling of the workers that they bear the 
brunt of a slump in trade without sharing in a boom, is too dan- 
gerous to continue. It leads to a spoon-fed community, whose 
initiative is paralysed. That is where our present unprincipled 
policy of Social Reform based on charity and State doles is rapidly 
tending. 

Socialism, on the other hand, is, in Gladstone’s words, “ either 
a monstrous crime or an incredible folly,” and premises the aban- 
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donment of individual freedom. The scheme we have outlined 
achieves the same beneficent ends which other reformers profess, 


and 


is based on a recognition of the right both of the capitalist 


and the workers to a fair share in the profits of industry. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 


[NoTE.—Since the above article was written, the idea of profit- 


sharing has been brought before the House of Commons in a 
very prominent way by Lord Hugh Cecil, in the course of the 
debate on the Address. It was largely supported from both 
sides of the House, and the Government spokesman, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, was very sympathetic in reply. The difficulty, he 
suggested, was that there was nothing the Government could 
do to further this cause beyond giving preference to profit- 
sharing firms for Government contracts. That in itself would 
do a great deal. In the closing paragraphs of the above 
article a way is indicated in which the Government could un- 
doubtedly achieve much more, thus removing the only objec- 
tion which Mr. Robertson had to offer.—H. J. D.-F.] 
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THE MALADY OF FRANCE. 


BECAUSE Germany is pressing us hard all along the line, and is 
obviously making a bid for the controlling position in world politics, 
our attention is almost exclusively focussed upon her. Beyond 
certain traditional ideas handed down to us by previous generations 
and fortified, perhaps, by an occasional short visit to Paris, we 
make no attempt to understand the character and the situation of 
those who, if matters came to a crisis, would share with us the 
perils and glorious risks of battle. In truth, France is well worth 
studying at the present moment. She is ill, and the symptoms of 
her disease are interesting to politician and moralist alike. 

The malady of France is a double one—or, perhaps, it would 
be more accurate to say that it may be studied under two aspects, 
the political and the religious, which are, however, closely connected 
with each other. 

Of course, there are obvious defects in the political life of 
France which he who runs may read. It suffers from a confusion 
of executive and legislative powers ; the Chamber governs, not the 
Government. The natural consequence is an incredible amount of 
muddled administration and very little useful legislation. The main 
function of the Government is to “make” elections. The instru- 
ments of “election-making” are bribery and corruption. It is not 
implied that money actually changes hands ; of this, our own defect 
of old, the French electorate has ever been singularly free. The 
means employed are more subtle, more artistic; men who would 
scorn to sell their vote for gold think it not only a natural, but a 
most desirable thing, to barter it for a small Government appoint- 
ment or the lucrative privilege of selling some article of Govern- 
ment monopoly, such as tobacco. There is a regular electoral 
traffic in smali administrative posts. Frequently it happens that 
more applicants with an electoral following present themselves than 
there are positions to fill. New posts are forthwith created for the 
occasion. Hence the enormous cancer of bureaucracy that has 
fastened upon France. The financial effects of such a system are 
lamentable: this innumerable host of small officials is fed, clothed, 
paid, at the expense of the taxpayers. The country is like the 
mythical dog that fed on its own tail. 
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Moreover, men are chosen for these posts, right from the 
highest down to the lowest rung of the Civil Service ladder, for 
what they are worth, not in ability, but in votes. Pressure is ap- 
plied to the deputy’s chairman, through him to the deputy, through 
the deputy to the minister, through the minister, if necessary, to 
the Chamber. As the Chamber is composed almost wholly of 
deputies who have similar electoral “concessions” of their own to 
ask from the minister, it will be readily seen that the pressure 
required to be exerted on the Chamber in these matters is of the 
gentlest possible type. 

The dry rot of venality is spreading all over the fabric of 
French politics—a venality, not of avaricious greed, but of elec- 
toral fear. It were difficult to imagine a process calculated to 
demoralise a nation more completely and swiftly. One conse- 
quence of this state of things is the weakening of political prin- 
ciples. This is not to say that the Frenchman does not take his 
politics seriously ; he takes them, not only seriously, but tragically. 
A change in the parliamentary situation causes more stir in France 
than almost any other event; in England it would have to com- 
pete for popular attention with the latest football or sporting news. 
But this very intensity has its defect; it has its root rather in a 
mass of verbiage than in the good soil of well-seasoned conviction. 
The result is that instead of political principle the average French- 
man finds himself permanently intoxicated with a political fanati- 
cism that colours his every action, thought, or speech. As is the 
rule with fanatics, he is not so much in love with his own side as 
possessed of a furious hatred of the other. French politics have 
thus become rather an embittered fight between persons than a 
reasoned contest of ideas. 

Principles, or, at least, the outward semblance of them, are, 
however, still in current use. Liberalism is worshipped in France ; 
yet not one single leading French politician has the slightest per- 
ception of the true meaning of Liberalism. 

A few quotations from speeches of “Liberal” statesmen will 
make this clear: “ Liberalism is Antichrist”; “To fulfil the ends 
of a true Liberal policy you must kick God out of the schools.” 
Thus M. Briand, the late Prime Minister, when he was at the 
Education Department. This vitiated conception of Liberalism 
is at the root of much. Many men are Republican because they 
are anti-religious; many more are anti-religious because they are 
Republican. 

No doubt it is true that Clericalism was, a few years ago, a 
grave menace to France. Liberals did well to battle against it; 
but they failed to discover the line that divides Clericalism from 
Christianity. To stamp out a weed they burnt down the whole 
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plantation. They began by driving the priest from politics; now 
they. are driving God from France. Oh, Liberalism, what un- 
speakable crimes are committed in thy name! 

The Republic is not only non-Christian; it is anti-Christian. 
‘That is the true malady of France, that cuts immensely deeper than 
any mere political ill. 

A people of poetic and sentimental nature is being subjected 
to a process of crushing in a materialistic press. An attempt is 
being made to expel from the national system all that, throughout 
the centuries, has been the hidden source of that generous un- 
selfishness of France that grew at times quixotic. Napoleon’s 
religion is one of the inscrutable enigmas of hero-history ; what- 
ever may have been his personal creed, his genius served him well 
when it led him to restore the Church.in France. He knew the 
French better than any other man who ever attempted to rule 
them, and he saw that the revolution had erred in destroying the 
altars. He set them up again because he knew that no Latin 
people can ever live without a religious ideal. 

The religious ideal of France is moribund. Of course, the 
Church is largely to blame. She failed to keep within the bounds 
Napoleon had assigned to her; she tried to rule provinces as well 
as dioceses, bodies as well as souls. She set up an intolerable 
bondage that invited rebellion, and the rebellion that ensued failed 
to differentiate between God and a political machine. 

The crying pity of the situation is its utter hopelessness. There 
will be no Catholic revival in France—at least, not in our time. 
The men who lead the Church are all either politicians or blind 
zealots ; there are no Liberal Churchmen to bridge over the gulf. 
And every year sees the gulf widen that parts religion from the 
imagination of the people. 

To us it seems strange that Protestantism does not offer the 
compromise for which the soul of France is yearning. Surely 
there, we think, can be found the necessary blend of faith and free- 
dom that will satisfy both master-cravings of France. Perhaps 
that will be the ultimate solution, but the time is not yet. To the 
average Frenchman there is no religion where there is no priest, no 
gilded altar and burning “cierges,” no rich smoke of incense, no 
colouring of suggestive beauty, no mystic sense of a Presence 
that is not for mere man to approach. And if he is to be without 
these things, he will not burden himself with the austere tenets he 
associates with Protestantism. Besides, Protestants are as a house 
divided against itself, and to the lucid mind in search of intellectual 
truth this appears illogical. A Frenchman never forgives an illogi- 
cality. Here, again, men are wanted; men who have not merely 
brilliant intellects, great gifts of eloquence, or saintly souls—there 
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are many of each of these categories among both Protestants and 
Catholics in France ; there are even a very few who unite all three 
—but men with a personality and a gift of leadership that will 
compel their fellows. There is a glorious opportunity for such a 
man, to whichever of the great divisions of Christianity he belong. 
But he must be liberal, broad, generous, moderate; and he must 
resolutely divorce God from party politics. 

Compromise again. Perhaps it is the very clearness of the 
French mind that prevents the possibility of compromises such as 
settle all great dissensions in our own country. A compromise is 
never logical. In matters political, as in matters religious, only a 
compromise can save France. It will be no spontaneous growth ; 
the soil will not beget it. If ever it comes it will be imposed on 
the people by a man of iron temper and of liberal mind—a Riche- 
lieu, a Napoleon, a Luther. 

Among the diminishing youth of France, in these schools 
whence the very name of God is banished, are such men, is such a 
man being nurtured? Only Fate and Time can supply the answer. 

Meanwhile, the flood-streams of anarchy are rising, in politics, 
in religion, in life. How long, how high are the waters going to 
rise? 

There is an enormous mass of latent opinion in France that is 
alive to the danger ; more and more every day one meets men who 
sigh for an end to the orgy of faction and fanaticism. A truly 
Liberal party that will divorce French Liberalism from Atheism 
can save France. The rank and file are there; but there are no 
leaders. 

Under the present institutions it is doubtful whether even the 
strongest conceivable statesman would care to risk the venture. 
Waldeck-Rousseau tried it, and his health broke under the strain. 
Clemenceau might have done it; he, at least, had the strength, but 
he only cared to exercise it in the battle against economic Social- 
ism. His vision went no deeper than strikes and tariffs ; the funda- 
mental moral and religious anarchy of his people he ignored. Briand 
came nearest to success; he, too, was overthrown. Will another 
try? There are no signs of it yet; but there is an old saying 
about the hour producing the man, which has a way of justifying 
itself at times. And the hour is very near. 

Meanwhile, those who, like ourselves, are battling on different 
fields, may well spare a moment to watch the battle of France, and 
mutter a silent prayer to the Fates that rule the nations that out of 
the fight may rise again a new France, purged of her sufferings, 
great once more with the greatness that comes of unselfish devotion 


to great ideals. 
“ DIPLOMATICUS.” 
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PORTS : ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


THERE are few questions more interesting to a maritime nation 
than the history and development of its ports. Their capabilities, 
the extent of their shipping, and the enterprise and daring of their 
citizens, are the bone and gristle of the anatomy of such nations. 
What would ancient Carthage have been without her port ; or Tyre, 
where the first double-decked ship was built, 786 B.C., without her 
harbour? Since Danaus sailed the first commercial ship, 1485 B.C., 
from Egypt to Greece ; and Jason made the premier naval expedi- 
tion 1263 B.C., to recover the Golden Fleece, the seaboard countries 
have, more or less, looked with interest on the “schipmen” and 
their ships. . 

To us—the first amongst maritime Powers—the vicissitudes of 
ports have a charm which never fails to dispel any amount of 
ennui. Of course, first in point of interest are our own sea-washed 
towns and cities. They have not a mean history, for some of 
them can claim the distinctive historical reminiscences of many 
centuries. London, for instance, is mentioned by Tacitus, who calls 
it the nobile emporium. Fitz-Stephen, in the 12th century, says: 
“That no city in the world exports its merchandise to a greater 
distance.” This may be doubted, but still the expression of the 
alleged fact serves to show with what pride our ancestors viewed 
this phase of enterprise. In much the same way as a modern Lon- 
doner scans, with just pride, the list of ships and the vast amount of 
the trade of his port, so the old historian fondled the idea that the 
Metropolis was first in the battle of the ports. Even the ancient 
Britons—the lineal progenitors of the Welsh—had similar state- 
ments and sentiments. In their “ Triads,” the three great ports of 
the country are given as Ysgewin, Gwygr, and Gwyddno, and, if I 
mistake not, they were situated at Newport, the submerged portion 
of Cardigan Bay, and Beaumaris. The vicissitude which marks the 
annals of ports is like that of nations and of individuals—it is the 
record of an ebb and a flow. There is nothing certain but change. 
Fortunate it is for those which longest preserve their progress in 
the line of prosperity. 

There is this to be observed, with regard to the ancient 
compared to modern ports, that they depended very much 
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on the accident of natural formation and position. But, to a 
large extent, the modern man, especially the engineer, has defied 
nature in these respects. Buckle, in his “ History of Civilisation,” 
puts this in a forcible manner. He says: “The most advanced 
nations do, in their present state, owe comparatively little to those 
original features of nature which, in every civilisation out of Europe, 
exercised unlimited power. Thus, in Asia and elsewhere, the 
course of trade, the extent of commerce, and many similar circum- 
stances were determined by the existence of rivers, by the facility 
with which they could be navigated, and by the number and good- 
ness of the adjoining harbours. But, in Europe, the determining 
cause is not so much the physical peculiarities as the skill and 
energy of man. Formerly, the richest countries were those in 
which nature was most bountiful; now, the richest countries are 
those in which man is most active. If a river is difficult to navigate, 
or a country difficult to traverse, our engineers can correct the error, 
and remedy the evil. If we have no rivers, we make canals; and 
if we have no natural harbours, we make artificial ones.” 

This is a terse and forcible word-picture of historical 
fact. The way in which the modern man _ conquers 
Nature, and the influence which he has on modern 
fommerce, can very well be illustrated by reference 
to the annals of such ports as Glasgow, Newcastle, and Cardiff. 
But, in glancing at them, the fact will stare us all the more vividly 
in the face that the fight, the struggle, the battle is more intense 
between such places than that of the ancient world. The triremes 
and war galleys of the Argonauts and other “feeble folk” might 
make war on each other, and attempt to destroy each other’s trade 
and harbours, but the battle was short—a sort of ten-years-at-Troy 
fight at most—but with our modern port the struggle is for years 
and years, yea, for centuries of years. In the reign of Edward I, 
the customs duties were first levied under Parliamentary sanction, 
and were actually farmed by the Rothschilds and Barings of those 
days—the Boricini of Lucca, and the Bardi of Florence. Lucca, 
in Italy, was originally a Roman colony, but became wealthy dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, through the trading enterprise of its citizens ; 
and in 1370 was able to pay the large sum (then) of 200,000 guilders 
for its freedom. At the present day it is not much thought of, ex- 
cepting for its oil. Compare its lean population of 20,000, or there- 
abouts, to the fat figures of London, with nearly five millions in its 
own administrative county limit. The truth is, the London men 
could not stand the fact of foreigners doing their busi- 
ness for them, and taking the lion’s share of the profit. 
They set their faces like a flint against all and sundry. They 
formed their Guilds, and stood shoulder to shoulder for centuries, 
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and now their Exchange is the centre and soul of the business of 
the world, and their port has battled its way to the front rank. 

Glasgow, the commercial metropolis of Scotland, has a shorter 
history, although much chequered. Being situated about 60 miles 
from a port, within a century her engineers conquered dame Nature, 
and now the largest vessels of the commercial navy are built and 
floated, loaded, and discharged, alongside her quays, opposite the 
very heart of the city. She has fought with Nature and triumphed. 
In other battles, of a business kind, she has drawn her sword with 
Liverpool and Bristol, for the right to trade in certain 
goods, under Parliamentary sanction, and she has won again. 
Long may she continue her commercial career of prosperity ; 
for industry, bravery, and skill, deserve success. In the case of 
Newcastle, it is singular to observe that coal raised there was sent 
to London in the 13th century, but, owing to the jealousy of some 
noblemen who had large forests to fell for fuel, the trade was 
stopped for a while. Here was a battle-ground for her, but New- 
castle conquered with her own particular staple, and has continued 
to flourish. She has had, however, her ups and downs. Many 
years ago, the staple .trade of the Tyne was seriously 
interfered with by the neighbouring port of Sunderland showing 
fight. The men of the Wear built them docks cn a large scale, and 
the old battle of the modern engineer versus Nature had to be re- 
fought. The Tyne was obstructed by a “ bar,” and the larger class 
of ship was obliged to go to the docks at Sunderland for coal rather 
than risk carrying away their keels at the natural obstruction further 
north. Hence the engineer—the modern conqueror—had to be 
called to the rescue, and well he has done it. The “bar” is no 
longer a bar to the entrance of large ships at the Tyne’s mouth. 
Instead of about two or three feet at low water spring tides there 
are now over twenty-one feet where the bar was, so that leviathan 
steamers can go in and out of the estuary there at all times of tide. 

The battle seems to have turned in favour of Newcastle as 
against Sunderland. But now there is another rival to compete 
with, and that is Cardiff. The battleground is the export of coal, 
steam coal especially. Compared to Newcastle, as a port, Cardiff 
is an infant. Like Hercules, however, she is strong even in her 
cradle. When she attains to her maturity, it is a problem what 
the power of her giant arms will be. What has made her so 
strenuous? Is it Nature, or is it Art? Most certainly the latter. 
She has been properly cradled, and her engineers have done the 
nursing well. It is sincerely to be hoped that they will continue 
their parental care, and still feed her with the milk of their en- 
gineering skill. It will thus be seen that, in more ways than one, 
the battle of the ports goes on incessantly. 
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Now, it is Bristol and Liverpool competing; then, it is Hull 
and Grimsby ; again, it is Cardiff and Newcastle. The question is, 
which will win? or will they all proceed, proportionately, to gain 
ground in the struggle? With a battle, the general result is either 
a drawn contest, a victory, or defeat. But with the battle of the 
ports it may be neither. It may be like training for a contest, or 
like a friendly wrestling match, in which the muscles of both of the 
gladiators are strengthened, although one may have an apparent 
defeat. It appears that, in the future commercial history of this 
nation, another large port, or ports, like Liverpool, Glasgow, or Hull 
will be required. Those three ports have risen, as it were, one 
after the other, as needed by the expansion of commerce. 

Which port has the brightest outlook? There are two of them 
in the English Channel which, judging from the recent past, seem 
to be the most favoured. They are Plymouth and Southampton. 
In the new table of the latest published Statistical Abstract, the 
following tonnages of vessels, arrived and departed, are given, 


namely :— 

Total Trade. Plymouth. Southampton. 
Year 1910. —=...._~=— 8°6 million tons. ... 13.1 million tons. 
Year 1907... 5°2 ai wn, Se . 
Increase a. —~ é w (2a - 

Do. per cent... 65°0 ‘ ws 268 - 


In the oversea traffic the comparison is more striking. At 
Plymouth the increase was 94 per cent. for vessels arriving, and 100 
per cent. for those which departed. 

At Southampton the figures were 16 and I9 respectively. 

This is a remarkable position for Plymouth. There was no 
port of importance in the Kingdom which increased in anything 
like the same ratio in the time. 

There is another phase which is of equal if not more import- 
ance to us, as a maritime nation. That is, the intense competition 
with us which has developed of late years at certain foreign ports. 
Let us take three of them in comparison with three of ours. They 
are Antwerp, Hamburg, and New York. Rotterdam might be 
mentioned, but, like Southampton, it is of recent growth. It is, 
however, developing at a gigantic pace. Marseilles, too, is a port 
of the first class, but it does not enter into competition with our 
home ports so strictly as the others, being far away in the Mediter- 
ranean. Of course, any comparison we can make must be only 
approximate. If we take the value of the goods imported or ex- 
ported, it is not an exact mathematical basis, for two reasons: First, 
the values are affected by the Tariff of each country, and, also, by 
the mode of assessment. That is to say, if, including commission, 
insurance, and freight, or if “free on board,” for goods imported or 
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exported. Also, if the cargoes are valued by the merchants or by 
Custom House officials. There is, also, to be considered the end- 
less details, if assessment by weight, measurement, or ad valorem. 
The other alternative of comparison is by tonnage, which is a better 
basis, to show the relative progress of each port, though even that 
has its limitations. For example, at the port of Antwerp, the de- 
duction made from a steamer’s gross tonnage for engine space, etc., 
is less than at our ports. Secondly, at Antwerp and Hamburg the 
coasting trade is mixed up with the so-called sea-going vessels in 
the Consuls’ Reports. There is not much of it, however, because 
there are few coasting ports in Belgium, or, even in Germany, com- 
pared to ours. At New York, our Consul-General reports that no 
account of coasting is taken at all, except where they have packages 
for, or from, foreign ports. So that the line can be drawn there 
more strictly for the oversea traffic. A third proviso is this: It 
was found that, owing to the growth of steam traffic, it became the 
custom for a vessel to carry a divided cargo for several ports instead 
of one, as in the good old sailing ship times. That remark applies 
to ships both entering in and clearing out. The official regulation 
was for the first port arrived at to get the credit of the tonnage 
registered, and the same for clearances. The other ports, where 
perhaps more cargo was discharged or loaded, as the case might be, 
than at the first one, had no such tonnage credited to them at all. 
The consequence was that the totals at the year’s end were right, 
in a national sense, but locally were all wrong. This has been 
rectified by a new return, inserted in the “Statistical Abstract of 
the United Kingdom,” recently issued. The new account is pub- 
lished for the first time, but goes back to the year 1907, and makes 
a difference of many thousands of tons to some ports. Those on 
the Continent experience little of this disadvantage. But, in order 
to compare those ports with our own, and to show a real and con- 
tinuous ratio of progress we must take, in the first place, the old 
system of Custom House “entries and clearances,” in the style of 
the following table :—Registered net tonnage of vessels, steam and 
sailing, entered and cleared in the oversea traffic (nominally, re- 
garding Antwerp and Hamburg; and, really, in regard to New 
York and the British ports), carrying cargo and ballast, stated in 
millions of tons and tenths. 


PorT. YEARS. 

British :— 1873 1893 1906 1910 
eee lk OD FQ... WG «.. 23°D 
Liverpool ... 85 ... g8 ... 1§°2 ... 14°3 
Cae as WB ae Cts. «19°F. 348 





Totals ... 19°5 ... 32°6 ... 481 ... 49°6 
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Port. YEARS. 

Foreign :— 1873. 1893. 1906. IgIO. 
New York... 6°6 ... 14°2 ... 21°4 «.. 27°1 
Hamburg ... 4°0 ... 11°8 ... 20°O ... 25°4 
Antwerp... 3°3 «+ 9°3. «+» 21°6 ... 2§°2 





Fatale 2c. IFQ 0s 96°39 -o. GO ae TF 7 





This is an instructive table. In 1873 our three foremost ports 
for tonnage in the external trade of the nation entered and cleared 
at the Custom House five and a half million tons more than the 
three selected foreign ports did. In 1910, the case is reversed, and 
the foreigners are ahead by 28 million tons. In a percentage point 
of view the Britishers gained 154 per cent. during these thirty-seven 
years; and the foreigners 459 per cent. We were a third ahead 
in the port race in 1873, but, in 1910, we were over a third behind. 
Individually, the gains are as follows :— 


Antwerp .-. 21°9 million tons, or 660 per cent. 
Hamburg... 21°4 ‘ 535 ‘a 
New York ... 20°5 ma 310 ” 
Cardiff we ORY * 403 » 
London ine 1D _ 158 « 
Liverpool ... 5°8 ‘“ 68 7 


Even if we deduct ten per cent. from Antwerp on account of 
her different mode of calculation of tonnage, she would still show 
an increase of about 20 million tons, or seven beyond that of Lon- 
don. The picture is rather a dismal one, so far as the British 
prospect is concerned, and requires serious consideration by states- 
men and our captains of industry. The question is one involving 
our supremacy at sea. If the employment of our shipping at our 
own ports slackens it is more than likely that our lead as ship- 
owners will decline as well. It looks as if the principal mercantile 
competing nations had come to the front in order to challenge our 
lead. Does it require a fresh start again, in some new form, like 
to what we took half a century or more ago, when the owning of 
ships was freed from its shackles by the Shipping Acts of the eigh- 
teen-forties ? Or, is it because Germany and Holland and Belgium 
have ousted us from the trade of West and Central Europe! and 
now challenge us with their numerous lines in the commerce of 
America and the Far East? It is a rather curious fact which the 
British Consul-General reported last year from Antwerp, that the 
only “line” from that port to the British colony of Australia is a 
German one. True it is, Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, to- 
gether with the French ports of Havre and Marseilles, are the 
natural inlets and outlets on a large scale, for the service of the 
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three or four hundred millions of the population of Europe. Lon- 
don was formerly considered, in the old sailing ship days, a Con- 
tinental port, and did an immense transhipment business for the 
French and Belgian ports. But the rise of steam and the slack 
way in which the Thames has been dealt with have altered all that. 
Perhaps the new London Port Act may help to bring back some 
of the lost trade. At all events, it will assist in retaining what she 
now has, and develop her zatura/ resources. Compared, however, 
to the days of Fitz-Stephen, it seems a rather hopeless task to 
regain the position even then occupied, comparatively speaking, to 
the other nations of the earth and their leading ports. -So far, 
however, as the tonnage question is concerned, there are certain 
readjustments to be made. It has been explained above that, by 
the peculiar arrangement of official returns, individual ports have 
been placed at a disadvantage. Also, that the coasting trade seems 
to be included in the Consul’s Reports at certain foreign ports. The 
Antwerp Consul-General heads his return of tonnage thus: “ Table 
showing number and tonnage of vessels which entered the port of 
Antwerp.” It appears to include all vessels. At Hamburg the same 
endorsement runs—“Sea-going ships which entered the port ”— 
showing nationality of the vessels. But, in another account of 
“countries whence arrived,” we have, “from German ports, 
1,239,000 tons.” That is clearly a deduction for what we should 
call coasting trade. Now, if we take the new return in the “ Statis- 
tical Abstract,” for London, we have the following account for 1910, 
viz.: Oversea trade, “arrived and departed,” 24°6 million tons; 
coasting trade, do., do., 14°9 million tons; total, 39°3 million tons. 
This increases London’s oversea trade three million tons. Barring 
out Hamburg’s coasting trade, and Antwerp’s difference in engine- 
room measurement, London becomes second to New York in the 
list of the world’s great ports. But here it must be observed that 
the tremendous advance made by the foreign ports selected in the 
stages, 1873—1893, 1906 and 1910, seems to involve an almost 
hopeless position to contest in the future, unless some revolutionary 
work can be accomplished by the new Port of London Authority. 
Incidentally, too, it might be claimed for London that the newly 
risen-up port of Southampton is simply an appendage to the port 
of the Thames. Nearly all the passengers for the liners, and prob- 
ably half the goods are from London, for shipment at Southampton, 
and vice versa. In the year 1910 the tonnage “arrived and de- 
parted” at that port amounted to ten millions, oversea; and three 
million tons, coastwise, which, if added, would bring London’s ton- 
nage up to 52 million tons, supposing the Customs Authorities had 
classed Southampton as a “ Creek,” or sub-port, under the great port 
of the Thames. If Liverpool were dealt with in the same way, as 
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the principal or centre of the estuary of the Mersey, Manchester’s 
tonnage would be added to hers, making the combined sum for 1910 
as follows :—Oversea tonnage, 24°3 million tons; coasting ditto, 
9°O million tons; total, 33°3 million tons. 

The Bristol Channel is a great estuary, like the Hudson, the 
Elbe, or the Scheldt. Summing up the tonnage at Cardiff, New- 
port, Swansea, Port Talbot, and Bristol, we have a grand total of 
all vessel in all trades, arriving and departing, in I910, as under- 
stated :—Oversea, 26°7 million tons; coasting, 13°9 million tons; 
total, 40°6 million tons. 

This is excluding two or three other small ports, for which 
there are no tonnages given in the new return of “arrived and 
departed” Under the light thus cast on the subject let us see 
what the comparison will now be, between these representative 
ports, so far back as 1873 and the year 1910. The comparison of 
those two years is approximate because, in 1873, the steamer had 
not developed its modern system of carrying goods to or from 
several ports on one voyage. There will still be a margin of error, 
but the new return of arrivals and departures will bring the truth 
nearer than the old account of tonnages “entered and cleared.” 

Table of net registered tonnage in the oversea traffic of vessels 
carrying cargo and ballast, steam and sailing, in the years 1873 
and 1910:— 


Port 1873. IQI0. 
Entered and Arrived and 
Cleared. Departed. . Increase. 
British :— 
London... 82 ... 24°6 ... 200 percent. 
Be. ns FE oe, SES ee Se 
Cardiff Se, |) — le ee 





7 6th HS CS ws OO 





Foreign :— 
Pe BOER we OO. oss BE cos Oe 
Hamburg ... 470 ... 25°4 «.. 535 
Oe a 





See. 00 RD a SF es 





The coasting trade is excluded from the above tabulation so 
far as New York and the British ports are concerned. 

If it (the coasting tonnage) were deducted from the Hamburg 
return, it must be from that of both years, and hence the percentage 
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difference would be much the same. The same remark applies to 
Antwerp’s coasters, and its deduction for engine-room tonnage. It 
will be observed that London and Liverpool, especially, are placed 
in a better position, but still are behind the Continental ports in 
the increases made. Liverpool has suffered by the loss of Man- 
chester, and the departure of the Inman and the White Star Lines to 
Southampton. It was very much owing to shortsightedness in not 
providing local accommodation for shipping, and railway facilities 
sufficient for the increased and increasing traffic. The temporary 
lapse is being repaired, but it is belated. No doubt there are other 
causes at work, such as the increase of speed in steamers, and the 
necessity of shorter and more rapid communication between 
America and Europe. London has_ suffered from _ the 
same sort of neglect as the great port of the Mersey. 
It is to be hoped that the new policy will alter all that, and 
the Thames once more eclipse its strenuous rivals at home and 
abroad. It is interesting to note what our Consul-General at Ant- 
werp says in his Report for 1910 regarding the importance of British 
shipping at that port. “Vessels pay dues on their tonnage at Ant- 
werp so that tonnage counts, in so far as receipts by the port 
authority are concerned, but in commercial supremacy British in- 
terests vastly dominate, 2.¢., in regard to cargo carried in British bot- 
toms.” And again, “ It cannot be now said that the United Kingdom 
is accountable for more than 50 per cent. of shipping at Antwerp, 
as was the case some years ago, but the British figures fall but little 
short of half the entire port returns. The reason for the reduction 
of the ratio is accounted for by an unusual increase of Belgian 
tonnage, and not by a decline of British shipping. On the con- 
trary, the tonnage of British vessels in 1910 surpassed by 200,000 
tons that of 1907”—the previous record year. The relative im- 
portance of nationalities of shipping which “entered” Antwerp in 
1910 may be seen by the following selection :— 


British .-» 3395 vessels ... 5,824,371 tons 
German ~~ ee ... 3,636,820 __,, 
Belgian a. a. -« S268 . 
Japanese on oo 390088 
French —— as SOA o 
All others were below this line. The average size of these ships 
was as follows :— 
British vet ... 1,700 tons net register. 
German ore w- S480 o 
Belgian ate «++ 2,300 
Japanese ove oe | 6$, 100 
French _— ++ 2,000 
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Part of this tonnage was sailing, but it is negligible, being less than 
2 per cent. compared to steam. It will be seen that out of five 
leading maritime powers Britain has the lowest average-sized vessel. 
She is greatest in “tramps,” but it indicates the intensity of the 
fight for the long voyage, when we see a newly developed nationality 
like Japan sporting a liner of 5,000 tons—or three times the dimen- 
sions of the humble British cargo-boat. At a public meeting held 
at Antwerp in July, 1906, the Acting-Burgomaster made use of 
these remarks: “The British flag is absolutely pre-eminent and 
predominating in our port; so much so, that Antwerp may safely 
be called one of the principal British ports of the Universe.” Is 
the British influence declining? In 1906, the total tonnage en- 
tered was 10,884,412, and the British 5,499,838, or 50°5 per cent. ; 
whereas, in 1910, the tonnage was 12,654,153, and 5,824,371 re- 
spectively, or 46°0 per cent.—a decline of four and a half per cent. 
in four years. The Consul-General consoles himself with the 
thought that the reduction is owing to the Belgian increase of 
123,000 tons in one year. But the German increase was 343,000 
tons, and the British no more than 172,000 tons, in 1910, over that 
of the previous year. It matters not where the competition comes 
from. The deadly struggle is there. It is a Malthusian battle for 
supremacy if it is not real war. Perhaps, since the days of the 
Roman, there never has been such a contest, so widespread over 
the vast surface of the known world, and in regions untrod by 
Roman foot, and unknown to their most learned men. When we 
see Japanese liner steamers of 5,000 tons coming all the way from 
the Far East, and ousting the British sea-tramp, it makes us pause. 
What will it be when the 400 millions of Chinese are let loose upon 
us? It will be a battle-royal for possession of the wheat-lands, and 
the meat-lands, and the rice-lands of the earth, for, as Sully said, 
“Hunger is the great Revolutionist.” It was that which smashed 
Rome ; it was that which smashed the Bourbons. History repeats 
itself. Our Consul-General at Antwerp consoles us with these re- 
flections: “British interests at Antwerp still predominate, and will, 
without doubt, continue to do so, though the rate of increase is not 
so great as heretofore.” Again, as to the German influence, he 
says: “German returns are somewhat inflated by the number of 
large vessels which merely call at Antwerp to embark a few passen- 
gers, and discharge and load a comparatively small quantity of 
cargo.” But he gives a table of the comparative increase of the 
two nationalities of shipping which “entered” at Antwerp yearly 
since the year 1890 to 1910. Let us select three typical periods: 
1890. British ... 2,354,680 tons. German ... 612,990 tons. 
1900. British ... 3,210,678 tons. German ... 1,584,708 tons. 
1910. British ... 5,824,371 tons. German ... 3,636,820 tons. 
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The first period gives an increase of 855,000 tons British, or 36 per 
cent. The German increase was 971,000 tons, or 156 per cent. The 
second period yields 2,614,000 tons British increase, or 81 per cent., 
and the German 2,052,000 tons, or 130 per cent. The total in- 
creases are, from 1890 to 1910:—20 years—British, 3,470,000 tons, 
or 150 per cent.; German, 3,023,000 tons, or 500 per cent. No 
doubt the British led in the aggregate, and the German percentage 
is greater by starting from a low initial factor. Still, there is not 
much comfort in what the Consul-General says, so far as Ger- 
man shipping is concerned. London lazily lost her forward posi- 
tion as a great Continental transhipment port about a quarter-of a 
century ago. Antwerp was laid hold of by London merchants and 
English shipowners to exploit ; and now Germany, to say nothing 
of other rival commercial nations, is stepping rapidly to the front 
to oust the Britisher once more. 


W. TURNER. 





DEVILISATION, OR SALVATION 
BY SCIENCE. 


THE moment one begins to utter the plain truth about the age he 
lives in, he is dubbed “ croaker” and “ pessimist,” and his utterances 
a “Jeremiad!” The masses of the people do not like to hear 
wholesome truths; they like pleasant, euphemistic, patriotic lan- 
guage; and they say, as of old: “Prophesy not unto us right 
things, speak unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits.” The Old 
Testament prophets, however, did not do so. They were not a bit 
patriotic; they spoke the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ; and they were called the Hebrew equivalents for pessim- 
ists, growlers, and wet blankets; and more than that, they were 
persecuted, they were starved, and they were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were thrown into cess-pools and dungeons, and in 
other ways afflicted and tormented. 

The young are optimists ; the old are more inclined to pessim- 
ism; this is a natural, psychological fact. As a matter of fact, no 
man can see life steadily and see it whole, unless he is both a pes- 
simist and an optimist. He will be a pessimist as regards the present 
and an optimist as regards the future. As long as one feels that 
the present condition of the world is not what it ought to be, he 
must be a pessimist ; and as long as he believes it may and will be 
better, he must be an optimist. 

For my own part, I do not believe that, bad and brutalised as 
the present age is, people are a bit worse than ever they were. The 
age may be worse, much morse (I believe it is); but the people are 
not. And this paradox is no contradiction. 

Whether we are pessimists or optimists, whether we believe in 
the progress or decadence of the human race, we shall all agree in 
one thing, namely, that the last hundred years has been the age 
of Science and scientific education. England has been very slow 
to toe the line with the other nations, nor is she even yet abreast 
educationally with the foremost in the movement; still, she has 
done much since Lord Brougham tried in vain to remove from 
England the “stigma” of being the worst educated country in 
Europe, or since Parliament, over seventy years ago, made its first 
grant in aid of a national education—a grant of £20,000! 
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Since then things have gone ahead with marvellous rapidity, 
and it is not too much to say that a double, a treble, a many-sided 
revolution has taken place, and is still in progress in almost every 
cultivated community. It must, therefore, be somewhat discon- 
certing to the apostles of progress to find that those communities, 
so far from being happy and harmonious, have for a long time been 
full of unrest, that that unrest is growing in dimensions and inten- 
sity, and that it was never more widespread, fierce, and dangerous 
than in the year of grace I91I. Poverty, destitution, and slum- 
life grow faster than the authorities can cope with. “Sweating” 
is a disease which no legislation can overcome. The army of un- 
employed, though thinned at times by seasons of prosperity, is ever 
ready to swell to alarming proportions. The majority of those 
who are permanently employed seems to grow less and less satis- 
fied, and the cry that they are not getting a living wage rises 
louder and louder from more lips as the days go by. In 1911 this 
cry expressed itself in more crafts and industries than, perhaps, had 
ever before been the case, until at last the whole trade of the 
country was dislocated by a deadlock, and the comfort, and even 
the lives, of millions of people imperilled. A provisional accommo- 
dation was arrived at, and negotiations were set on foot. But 
capital and labour, employer and employed, are far from being in 
safe or happy accord. What Disraeli called a “ violent tranquillity” 
has since prevailed; there have been many threats of renewed 
strikes, and in some parts of the country—notably in South Wales 
—a deadlock between capital and labour seems to be the chronic 
condition of industry. Instead of pulling in unison, as persons 
with identical interests, master and man seem everywhere at en- 
mity, and the state of labour is a state of war. Every strike, too, 
as it breaks out, is accompanied with increased bitterness and 
violence, according to the power of the strikers. Add to this that 
the hooligan element—unemployable, irreclaimable, and dangerous 
—has established itself in many of our great cities, to the despair 
of the authorities, the terror of the law-abiding, and the disgrace 
of our civilisation. This is assuredly a sad, but not an over-drawn 
picture. It is, indeed, a mortifying reflection that, after more than 
a century of drastic reforms, democratic advance, and socialistic 
legislation, accompanied by unparalleled progress in commerce and 
manufactures, the economic outcome should be growing so ominous, 
unhappy, deplorable. 

It is not my intention to accumulate statistics to prove the low 
rate of pay for all except highly skilled labour. The persistent 
and increasing prevalence of “sweating” is a proof that competi- 
tion has brought down the market price of labour abnormally, and 
even immorally. It was proved before the Railway Commission 
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of 1911 that there were over 100,000 railway employees in the 
United Kingdom receiving 20s. a-week or less; and this may be 
taken as a fair index of wages throughout the country. 

I shall not go into the question of “sweating,” though there are 
vast opportunities for harrowing rhetoric in that field which, so far 
from being better than when Kingsley wrote, is far worse. But 
work is a question of at least as great importance as wages ; and it 
will be advisable to set out the work and wages of one male and 
one female industry in which one has not previously heard of any 
complaining ; so that we may take the position of the employees 
here to be more satisfactory than that of those who have been 
striking and threatening strikes for many years. 

Let us first take the case of the Milkmen. They first or- 
ganised themselves in 1911, and their case was first stated in the 
daily papers for the 20th September, 1911, by Mr. W. J. Shingfield, 
their honorary general secretary. From that statement it appears 
that the dairymen’s time-table is from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day on week-days, and ten to twelve hours on Sundays; while some 
of the men have to serve in the shop after the day’s work. Those 
who live some distance off “ must rise at 4.15, to get to their work 
by 5am. They have to get their food as best they can during the 
day, and if it should rain, they also have to stop in their damp 
clothes all day, until they arrive home at night, about 7.30 p.m.” 
“Their wages range from 17s. to 26s. per week, very rarely ex- 
ceeding the latter figure, and in the majority of cases nearer the 
first. I know several married men who get 41 and less.” They 
have also to sign agreements in restraint of trade, that they “shall 
not, until after the expiration of two years from the date of deter- 
mination of the service hereby created, either alone or in partner- 
ship, set up, or be directly or indirectly concerned in the milk trade 
within a radius of two miles of the employer’s premises.” Further- 
more, “some firms fine their men for bad time, and they are charged 
3d. for fifteen minutes, and Is. for an hour, though the rate of pay 
seldom exceeds 23d. per hour. For a dirty coat Is.; for unsealed 
churn 1s. If a man gets fined much he has hardly any wages to 
take. I would point out that there is never anything said about 
overtime if we finish late at night. Then there is the cash system, 
by which the men have to stand their own credit for all sales.” So 
when a customer fails to pay his bill, the milkman has to make it 
good out of his own pocket. Some men “have as much as 18s. 
stopped in a week out of their wages.” 

Such is the milkman’s billet; yet, as milkmen have always 
been a hardworking and quiet class, and have only quite recently 
organised themselves into a union to make their grievances known, 
they cannot be regarded as amongst the comparatively badly- 
treated workmen of our community. 
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Amongst women workers we may take the Laundry-womeu as 
favourable specimens ; for, like the milkmen, they have, until quite 
recently, been wholly passive and uncomplaining. Yet their case, 
when looked into, is really a pitiable one. From information ob- 
tained from the laundry-women of Acton and Islington, and pub- 
lished in the Daily News (27th September, 1911), it appears that 
at the former place, the women work thirteen hours per day for 
four days in the week, for which they are paid from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
per day, so that the week’s wages amount to 8s. or 10s.; while 
others, mostly young girls, work six days a week for 7s. Deduct- 
ing meal-times, the pay works out at 3d. per hour. “A few workers 
of special skill will get wages of 3s. or maybe 4s. a day. Even 
these sums, in the abbreviated week of a laundry-woman, barely 
furnish a living wage. From my own investigation of the plight of 
the less well-paid worker, I can say that some are in absolute 
want, and many are poverty-stricken and unhappy.” Then there 
are fines for being late, etc. and money has to be paid for tea, 
which is often undrinkable. But the worst feature about the whole 
industry is the unhealthy and disagreeable nature of the work itself. 
In the drying-room the women are baked as in an oven, and feel 
the apartment “as though it were ablaze;” “in the hot weather 
fainting fits are frequent,” and prolonged standing brings on vari- 
cose veins. In the washing-room, on the other hand, the women 
are “wet to the skin. The wet clothes pass on their moisture, it 
seems. Some nights you feel as though you have been dragged 
out of a bath.” Another objectionable feature is that, many of the 
women being married, have to be separated from their children all 
day. They leave the children at a créche on their way to work, 
and call for them on their way home. 

In Islington “the wages are slightly higher than in Acton, 
but the typical week is one of five days, as compared with the 
Acton four. In Islington the worst paid workers seem to receive 
about 8s. ; but 11s. or 12s. would be nearer the average wage.” We 
also learn from the same source that “in Accrington, ironers com- 
plain that their wages of from 2s. 3d. to 3s. for each of four days 
does not give them enough to live on. An “examiner” in a large 
Accrington laundry writes that the highest wage in her department 
is 10s. a week. The time-workers, she says, do not get any pay- 
ment for Bank Holidays, nor anything extra for the double work 
required when the holidays are over.” 

The old-fashioned washerwoman placed her tub outside her 
back door, where she could see the blue sky and enjoy the fresh air 
and hear the birds singing, and probably look upon a bit of grass 
and a few flowers and vegetables growing. Washing articles at a 
Id. to 4d. each, she could easily earn 1s. an hour, so that she would 
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not need to work more than five or six hours a day. When she 
left off for meals, she had her children around her, and probably 
her husband, too. Working, therefore, less than half the time of 
the modern laundry-hand, she made more than double the money, 
and that under conditions vastly more natural, cheerful, and 
sanitary. 

If the factory system secured the workers better pay, or even 
better and more encouraging conditions of work than the old domes- 
tic system, there might be much to be said for it. But the very 
reverse is the case. The workers get less money; their home life 
is annihilated, they are herded together as in a barracks, and the 
awful monotony of the factory routine is sometimes enough to 
drive the workers out of their senses ; and for the majority of them 
it makes life dismal, hard, hopeless, nasty, short, not worth living. 

Many and diverse remedies have been proposed for these evils. 
Total abstinence or sobriety would, many think, prove a great 
remedy, if not a complete cure. Others would join with this vege- 
tarianism and the “ simple life,” by which the working-classes would 
save much of their ill-spent money. Better housing, and the spread 
of garden cities, including improved sanitation and hygienic reform, 
would, say others, meet the case. Some think that the male popu- 
lation need compulsory service and military discipline, to teach them 
order, obedience, and patriotism. Many declare for emigration, 
while some think we have room enough at home, and cry, “ Back 
to the land!” Others proclaim profit-sharing, others tariff re- 
form, as a primary economic requirement. Still larger numbers 
advocate more direct and drastic socialistic legislation; but, per- 
haps, the majority of cultivated minds look to science and educa- 
tion as the true specific for the disease, the obvious panacea for the 
situation. 

Earlier and wider general instruction for the industrial 
classes, together with the endowment of research, and the en- 
couragement of invention, it is urged, is the best means, first, of 
co-ordinating the intellectual faculties, and producing a strong, 
logical mind, and, secondly, of increasing the imperial wealth of the 
country. This, if a Referendum could be taken, would probably be 
the response of the vast majority of the learned—the legal, eccle- 
siastic, academic, and scholastic mind of the community. 

It is to enter an emphatic protest against this view that I have 
undertaken to pen these pages. Science and the higher educa- 
tion will zever save the situation, or better the community. Nay, 
science and the higher education are directly responsible for the 
moral, social, and economic evils of the present day; and further 
advance in science and, in all but technical, education will mean fur- 
ther demoralisation of the people, and this I shall endeavour to 
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demonstrate by the inexorable logic of facts. Many readers, per- 
haps, impatient of what seems to them nothing but pernicious rub- 
bish, will refuse even to listen to my argument. Yet I do not 
write altogether as an amateur or a novice. I write as a university 
honorman, and one who has been engaged for nearly thirty years 
in the work of higher education. “A monstrous paradox!” ex- 
claims the reader. Well, perhaps so, but some of us take a long 
time to learn a new truth. 

Let me assure the reader that I do not put forth these argu- 
ments to produce an academic explosion, or to stir up an ethical 
hornet’s nest, or to grind a political axe, but because the conclusions 
stated have been arrived at by a process of sincere and irresistible 
conviction. 


SCIENCE AND MACHINERY. 


What is the connection between science and machinery? 
Roughly speaking, it is that between theory and practice. The 
theoretical scientist in his laboratory discovers Nature’s laws The 
practical scientist invents and patents the machines which will 
utilise those laws. 


Modern scientific development may be said to have begun with 
the invention of the steam-engine by James Watt, about the year 
1769. This gave rise to the factory system, and was the first great 
gun heard in the Industrial Revolution. The steam-engine was 
soon applied to navigation, and in 1814 Stephenson invented the 
locomotive, and railways began. In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and at the present day, electricity bids fair to sup- 
plant steam. Electricity is now used for locomotion, lighting, cook- 
ing, telegraphing, printing, and has even been applied to whistling, 
singing, talking, sheep-shearing, manufacturing sausages, making 
new wine old!! etc, etc. Of the rest we do not know, but these 
wonders are surely sufficient to justify optimists in boasting of our 
marvellous age. These, with other similar inventions and dis- 
coveries, have transformed our whole educational system—or 
rather, they have created it. Every school of any importance has 
now its modern side, where “science” is taught, z.¢, the laws of 
heat, light, sound, chemistry, geology, botany, and, above all, elec- 
tricity. And grandparents, or parents old and grey-haired, marvel 
to hear their offspring discoursing about miocene syenite, and silu- 
rian strata, dicotyledonous formations, Leyden jars, and condensing 
electroscopes, sulphuretted hydrogen, metaphosphoric acid, and 
what not? Parents are, perhaps, humbled if they have not them- 
selves been initiated into these mysteries, but they are proud that 
such accomplishments have been achieved by their progeny. 
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It is apparently assumed by almost everybody that such won- 
derful developments of physical science have come as a boon and a 
blessing to men, as tending to increase wealth and well-being, 
to raise the standard of comfort, to diminish the toil and augment 
the leisure of the community. It is my business to show that this 
is a gigantic and disastrous delusion. 

That steam and machinery have increased work and wealth in 
the country, and that enormously, especially about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, goes without saying. But it has increased 
something else as well. It has increased the population in even 
greater proportion. This is generally looked upon as an unmixed 
blessing ; but that really depends upon whether the additional lives 
are as happy as, or less happy than, the original number. I think 
it can be proved that they are not as happy, that in fact they are 
far more unhappy. It is a law of economics that increase of wealth 
entails increase of population, and this law was observed thousands 
of years ago: “When goods increase, they are increased that eat 
them,” said the wise man (Eccles. v., 11). “ According to all ex- 
perience,” says J. S. Mill, “a great increase invariably takes place 
in the number of marriages in seasons of cheap food and full em- 
ployment. . . . It is impossible that population should increase at 
its utmost rate without lowering wages. . . . Let them work ever 
so efficiently, the increasing population could not, as we have so 
often shown, increase the produce proportionally.”1 

The modern philosopher has phrased the law more technically 
and precisely, but the simplicity of the ancient philosopher is more 
expressive. 

Everyone knows that machinery decreases hand-labour by 
superseding it; otherwise it would not be employed; and with an 
increasing population, stress and hardship will be the result; this 
must always be the case. Now, if the development of machinery 
had reached a climax and stood still, the population would have 
stood still too; the next generation would have adapted itself to 
the new conditions, and a general economic readjustment would 
have taken place. But the scientific revolution has mot reached a 
climax. Electricity is superseding steam, and there has been a 
continual succession of new inventions, which causes a continual de- 
crease in the demand for manual labour. Hence the ever-increas- 
ing army of unemployed in every progressive community. 

But, it is sometimes asked, “though machines supersede hand- 
labourers, are not those who make the machines supported in their 
place?” It is strange that such shallow fallacies should come from 
rational lips. Let us say that a factory producing steam-ploughs, 


1. “Political Economy,” Book 11., ch. xi., SS. 2, 3, and ch. xii., S. 2. 
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threshers, and winnowers, employs five hundred hands, and that 
fifty farmers make use of these machines. Each farmer will, in 
consequence, dispense with the services of, say, fifteen labourers. 
This means that seven hundred and fifty workmen will be dis- 
placed, in order that five hundred may be employed. In other words, 
in consequence of the introduction of machinery, two hundred and 
fifty men are thrown out of employment in one particular branch of 
industry in ove particular district. These figures may not be exact, 
but they are approximately so, and they represent a process which 
has long been going on in almost every industry, and all over the 


country. ‘ 

But, perhaps, a still more disastrous factor in the situation is 
the ever-increasing inequality in the distribution of wealth. It is 
in the nature of machinery to pay in proportion to the scale on 
which it is used. The larger the scale it is used on, the more it 
pays; and, indeed, great and expensive machines can hardly be 
used on a small scale at all. A farmer with a thousand acres can 
use a steam plough (and perhaps two or three other machines), and 
make them pay. But how could a farmer with five or ten acres 
order any such machine to come with skilled hands from a factory 
town—which may be ten and fifteen miles away? His land could 
be ploughed in a few hours, and the expense of bringing the 
machine down and setting it up, would have been out of all pro- 
portion to that of the work done. And even when, by clubbing 
with other small farmers, he could get half a sovereign’s worth of 
work out of the machine, he has to pay at a far higher rate than the 
farmer who employs a number of different machines for several 
weeks at a stretch. 


In professional work it is just the same. Let us say there are 
in a suburban district twenty medical men practising. Ten of 
these, let us say, are merely making both ends meet, while the other 
ten, with horses and carriages, are doing a great deal more. Five 
of these latter, let us say, have the largest share of the practice, and 
only the impossibility of being in two places at the same time pre- 
vents them from monopolising nearly all of it. Motors are in- 
vented and virtually supply the desideratum.2 The largest prac- 
titioner now gets a motor, and immediately begins to absorb a large 
portion of the practice of his colleagues. The next most popular 
doctor follows suit, and getting a motor too, is enabled to “ poach ” 


2. At the present time, the motor may be said to be the darling child of 
science ; and science may well be proud of her offspring. May not a motorist 
(and more especially a motor-cyclist), be defined as a being attired like a fiend, 
mounted on an infernal machine, travelling at a diabolical speed, scattering 
danger and sometimes death around him, making noises like those of Pande- 
monium, and emitting fumes that smell of the bottomless pit? 
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in a similar way. The next three can hardly afford motors, but to 
keep themselves from going under altogether, they are driven to 
employ them. These five, therefore, practically absorb the prac- 
tice of the district, while the other fifteen have to live on their 
private means, or else go to the wall. It is well known that in the 
common lodging-houses of the East End of London may be found 
many a pauper doctor, in company with lawyers, clergymen, mili- 
tary officers, university graduates, and others. Thus the great in- 
ventions tend to make millionaires and paupers—a very few of the 
former, and multitudes of the latter. 

In trade and commerce likewise these motors are fast pauperis- 
ing the country for the sake of a few gigantic fortunes. The 
country tradesmen are everywhere crying out that business is going 
to the dogs ; and the explanation will be seen in the motor-vans of 
the great London firms, who send their goods fifty miles and more 
into the provinces. This obliges the provincial shopkeeper to lower 
his prices. But to do this he must store cheaper—which means 
inferior—goods ; and this, while it retains his poorer, tends to drive 
further away, his richer customers. He will also reduce his assist- 
ants, or decrease their wages, getting more work out of them for 
less money. This causes his assistants to take less interest in their 
occupation. They are always watching for a better berth, and they 
look to the great cities as their eventual goal. They are “riding 
for a fall,” they waste their employer’s time, and drift into numerous 
fraudulent ways, which their chiefs encourage by teaching them to 
misrepresent goods, and deceive customers. When they do get a 
berth in London, they find themselves no better off ; they have yet 
to learn that in the mammoth firms it is not the employees, or the 
mass of the shareholders, but the heads of firms, the industrial 
proprietors, and the directors, that carry off the plums. Here, as 
in agriculture, everything favours the big battalions. The small 
trader cannot afford to buy £50 worth of soap, and thus get the 
reduction in price which a big firm secures. Wealthy people, too, 
will not buy drugs and eatables which remain for weeks, if not for 
months, on the shelves of the small retailer, while they can get them 
fresh from the great stores, which clear out and re-stock such things 
almost daily. 

The same rule holds good in other industries, ¢.g., in fishing. 
Formerly, a Yarmouth man owned a sailing-boat, employed so 
many hands, made a living, and enabled others to do the same. 
Then steam trawlers and drifters were built, and companies were 
formed. A few individuals who had prospered most bought one, 
two, and even eight or ten of these steamboats. Others tried to 
do the same, but they had to go to the moneylenders, and mort- 
gage their boats, their gear, and perhaps their houses; while the 
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rest, in the old sailing smacks, lagged far behind in the race for 
money. It is likewise with the nets. Formerly they were woven 
by hand, and all the workers got equal pay. Now nets are manu- 
factured by machinery, and the heads of the factories reap five- 
sixths of the profits, and the factory hands one-sixth. The whole 
company and factory system of the present day is worked on the 
plan of enriching the very few at the expense of the very many. 
The ordinary shareholder gets his four or five per cent., and the 
employee gets a living wage or less, while the heads of the firm 
get anything from £1,000 to £500,000 a year. 

From £15,000 to £30,000, according to the size of his family, 
ought to be sufficient for any private person to amass. Multi- 
tudes of people have every reasonable enjoyment, and a good 
travelling holiday yearly, on much less. But men are everywhere 
intent on piling up hundreds of thousands, or millions of pounds. 

This is made possible when labour is very plentiful, and the 
market price of labour consequently very low. The “market price 
of labour” is the wages at which a workman can be hired in any 
particular industry. This price depends partly on the value of the 
work to the employer,: and partly on the value of the 
pay to the workman. These quantities vary immensely. At 
the present time the price is fixed chiefly by competi- 
tion; and as competition is appalling, wages are, on the 
whole, very low. The efforts of th- labourers, therefore, 
are directed, through their trade unions, to raising the rate of 
wages ; while the efforts of the employers are directed to keeping 
them down. Hence the lamentable struggles between Capital and 
Labour that are so characteristic of our time. One method resorted 
to by the capitalist is to invite tenders or estimates, and, after com- 
paring these, to choose the cheapest. This thoroughly business 
method, is horrible, heartless, pagan. When you find a workman 
who serves you well, you ought to pay him well, and stick to him ; 
and if you see that the market price is very low, pay him more 
than the market price. But the estimate-hunter says, in effect: “I 
won’t pay for the value to me of the work done; I will pay ac- 
cording to the value of the necessaries of life to the workman,” 
which competition may reduce to starvation wages. This is the 
whole philosophy of the “market price” of labour; and, at the 
present time, the system is materialistic, immoral, cruel. It is the 
method that gave rise to “sweating,” and has made it a permanent 
feature of our civilisation. 


3- I have just read in a daily paper that three of the heads of a great 
business firm, all of whom died since January, 1909, left over six and a half 
million pounds between them. Such a thing would be quite impossible, were 
the mass of the employees treated handsomely, or even justly. 
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This is the common-sense explanation of the continual strikes 
and deadlocks between capital and labour, which, so far from dying 
out, are getting more numerous, violent, and dangerous every year. 
For a long time back Governments have observed the dangerous 
evils produced by this one-sided system, and have tried to remedy 
it by discharging Acts of Parliament against the great capitalists 
and employers of labour. These socialist measures, feeble and 
tentative at first, but recently more drastic and wholesale, have 
done something for the workers; and by combination of trade 
unions the workers have done something for themselves ; but none 
of these remedies touch the veot of the matter. Let our legislation 
be as thorough-paced and frankly socialistic as it may, the mil- 
lionaire battalions will still fire their big guns through your Acts of 
Parliament, and leave the labourers beaten and lamenting. New 
discoveries and unheard of inventions will no doubt continue to be 
made, and will no doubt be manipulated by the few, to the chagrin 
and disappointment of the many. This is what science and machi- 
nery have done, are doing, and probably will continue to do for us. 


BUSINESS TALENT. 


But, it will be argued, is not this triumph the prize of talent? 
Is not the mind that conceives vast projects, and launches large 
concerns, setting great industries on foot, and employing huge num- 
bers of people, entitled to extraordinary profits? This opens up a 
natural, but formidable and important question. The unanimous 
answer of business men will doubtless be, Cela va sans dire. I 
deny it. 

That the great kings of industry are so by reason of superior 
sagacity and talent does go without saying. Nay, more than that, 
there is often something of veritable genius in their mental con- 
stitution. Their power of reading men’s character, anticipating 
their line of actign, forecasting the trend of events, arranging wide 
and complex plans, taking time by the forelock, and in the end 
walking in and winning, has, intellectually, something Shakesperian 
in it. A vigorous business training, acting on great natural ability, 
abnormally stimulates the understanding—the memory, the imagina- 
tion, and the reason, and prodigiously develops the intellectual 
faculties generally. To such a finished craft-master, the masses of 
the community are pawns in the hands of the player, easily led, 
controlled, manipulated. But I maintain that such intellectual de- 
velopment is both unnatural and pernicious. That our faculties 
are capable of such abnormal development is no reason whatever 
that they should be so developed. The body is capable of much 
development which is not convenient. Contortionists and acrobats 
are taken young, and by severe exercise, before the bones and 
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sinews have hardened and stiffened, are trained to bend and twist 
and double themselves into shapes and postures so astonishing as 
to have a high commercial value. But who wiil say that such un- 
natural and revolting exercises are right? 

We read that the Almighty originally placed man in a garden, 
and told him to dress it; and unquestidnably agriculture is the 
most primitive, necessary, and natural of all industries. Now, in 
agriculture, there is not much scope for one man to take advantage 
of another. With an average amount of brains, and just a suffi- 
cient amount of land, there never will be any great diversities of 
rank or wealth amongst an agricultural community. Some will 
prosper more, some less. Some may grow comparatively rich, and 
some poor. But, as no farmer can monopolise the sunlight or the 
air, or the rain, or the productive properties of the soil, given aver- 
age powers of body and mind, any man can support himself on a 
few acres of average land; and there will be no opportunity of be- 
coming a millionaire, and no danger of becoming a pauper. But 
trade and commerce change all this, and provide a man with end- 
less ways of raising himself, and sinking his fellows. Keenness of 
intellect and natural talent -will do something for a farmer, but they 
will do everything for a manufacturer or trader. The latter, by his 
strong and sharply-whetted faculties, will be able to steal many a 
march upon his neighbours, to forestall, over-reach, anticipate, cir- 
cumvent, and, in a hundred ways, get the better of them, until in 
the end he turns out a plutocrat, at the expense of a crowd of 
paupers or semi-paupers. This is everywhere the case where men 
have abandoned agriculture for trade and manufactures. 

But the matter is worse than that. Agriculture was man’s 
great and primary industry. But he soon began building cities and 
manufacturing machines. We read that the first murderer was the 
founder of the first city; and I quite believe it, though then, and 
for hundreds of years afterwards, “cities” were, no doubt, very 
small and rustic concerns. Babylon, Nineveh, and even medieval 
London, abounded in trees and lawns and gardens and cattle, far 
unlike our modern hideous streets of continuous regimental houses. 
Medizval London did its work largely in the open air, on the steps 
of the Cathedral and other churches, in the street, on the pave- 
ment, at the wharves, and on the river. But the financial develop- 
ment of the XIXth. century has transformed the city into a great 
counting-house, with dismal cellars, and attics, and artificially lighted 
offices, filled with desk-men, quill-drivers, accountants, typewriters, 
book-keepers, who have renounced almost every vestige of natural 
life and congenial labour, and bound themselves to an existence as 
pernicious as it is unnatural. “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread,” said the Creator. “No,” replies the creature, “In the 
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sweat of my drain I will eat bread.” Then followed the great 
battle of brain against brain, intellect against intellect, faculty 
against faculty. In some parts of England, and in some of our 
colonies, the countrymen, as they sow their corn, offer up a prayer 
for God’s blessing on it. There is not much of that sort of thing 
in city life to-day! Business is business, says the city man, keep 
everything else outside. I once saw in a city office this motto: 
“Call on a business man during business hours, and on business 
only ; having done your business, go about your business, and leave 
him to do his business.” As the rustic takes off his coat to work, 
so the city man lays aside his affections. The fight is every man 
for himself. You must ask for no quarter, neither will you give 
any. Away with generosity, compassion, love and pity. Such 
things may be very well at home, but in the business world they 
are laughed at. Not but that there are occasional exceptions to 
this rule, for fellow-feeling, like murder, will out at times ; but these 
lapses into virtue are only the exceptions which prove the rule. 
They are breaches of the business code, and are totally 
alien to the commercial spirit. If very highly-trained intellectual 
powers were used for the good of humanity, to elevate the masses, 
to teach sobriety, temperance and thrift, and to promote rectitude, 
good will, kindness, sympathy, there would be nothing but praise 
and commendation for them; but when we know that the very 
process of such high training. tends to ruin the kindlier instincts ; 
so that the faculties are, in an overwhelming majority of cases, used 
for personal aggrandisement and selfish interests, we cannot but 
conclude that such high training of the faculties is pernicious and 
wrong. 

It is true that many—perhaps most—of the great millionaires 
have endowed charities to a very large extent. There are two trans- 
parent motives which prompt this kind of philanthropy ; first, the 
desire to secure a niche in the temple of fame (or, at least, of 
notoriety), and to be celebrated in paintings, statues, or inscriptions, 
as national or local benefactors. Secondly, it may not unjustly be 
surmised that some of the guineas are burning the pockets of 
Croesus. A calm contemplation of the methods by which much of 
his wealth has been secured is not, to a millionaire, the downiest of 
pillows, and he is not easy until he has given away some at least 
of the gold and silver which neither he nor his family can ever 
possibly need. 


CULTURE. 


I come now to the highest class of education, viz., culture and 
erudition. And I know that here I must part company with many 
friends and colleagues, whose sympathy and good opinion I am 
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loth to lose. “You are fighting against the truth,” they will say, 
“and it is hard for thee to kick against the goads ;” while votaries 
of the higher scholarship will not even have the patience to argue 
on the subject. But so far as the well-being of the community is 
concerned, I am convinced that the case against higher education is 
quite as strong as that against machinery or against municipal life. 
Technical education we have, perhaps, not enough of; but culture 
does not cultivate the mind, it poisons it. 

The Renascence is regarded as not only the end of Medieval 
Europe, but also the great glory of modern times. This assump- 
tion is most misleading. Without the Reformation, the Renascence 
would have been an unmitigated curse. This is proved by the 
condition of those countries which were untouched, or practically 
untouched, by the Reformation. Of those countries, Italy is the 
best example, for it was there that the Renascence had its head- 
quarters, and that country was very little touched by the 
Reformation. What did the Renascence do for Italy? The 
matured fruit of that great movement was being gathered when 
Leo. X., the “elegant pagan Pope” (as Carlyle calls him), ascended 
the Pontifical throne, and it is of him that Macaulay speaks when 
he says that “It was to adorn Italy that the traffic in indulgences 
had been carried to that scandalous excess which had roused the 
indignation of Luther.” Long before Luther separated from the 
Papal Church, he had visited Italy, and his experience of its capital 
he sums up in the words: “If there is a hell upon earth, Rome is 
built over it.” “The war between Luther and Leo,” continues 
Macaulay, “was a war between firm faith and unbelief . . between 
seriousness and frivolity, between a pure morality and vice.”4 

If this judgment be thought severe, let us take the opinion of 
a contemporary, one born before the Diet of Worms. The splen- 
dours of the Renascence were attracting many young Englishmen 
of means to travel in Italy. This practice the writer in question 
deprecates as “ marvellous, dangerous.” He had been in Italy him- 
self, and he declares that “vice now maketh that country slave to 
them that before were glad to serve it. All men seeth it; they 
themselves confess it, namely, such as be best and wisest amongst 
them. For sin by lust and vanity hath and doth breed up every- 
where common contempt of God’s Word, private contention in many 
families, open factions in every city.” Then he describes the 
Italy-visiting Englishman, or the “Englishman Italianated,” say- 
ing that he brings home “plenty of new mischiefs never known in 
England before; for manners, variety of vanities and change of 
filthy living. These be the enchantments of Circe, brought out of 
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Italy to mar men’s manners in England, much by example of ill- 
life, but more by precepts of fond books, of late translated out of 
Italian into English, sold in every London shop, commended by 
honest titles the sooner to corrupt honest manners. . . . They open 
not fond and common ways to vice, but such subtle, cunning, new 
and diverse shifts to carry young wills to vanity and young wits to 
mischief. . . . I was once in Italy myself; but I thank God my 
abode there was but nine days. And yet I saw in that little time 
in one city more liberty to sin then ever I heard tell of in our noble 
city of London in nine years. I saw it was there as free to sin, 
net only without all punishment, but also without any man mark- 
ing, as it is free in the city of London to choose without all blame 
whether a man lust to wear shoe or pantocle.”5 

It has yet to be shown that the acquisition of secudar know- 
ledge can possibly improve the moral nature; and, if it cannot 
improve the moral nature, how can it improve at all? Tell a child 
that William the Conqueror won the battle of Hastings in 1066, 
that Batavia is the capital of Java, or that nine times seven are 
sixty-three ; how can these facts elevate the child? Will they 
make him more obedient to his parents, more kind to his brothers 
and sisters, more considerate to servants, more civil to strangers, or 
in any way more conscientious, honest, unselfish? It seems to be, 
for the most part, tacitly assumed that the development of the 
intellectual nature implies the development of the moral nature ; but 
as a matter of fact, there is no necessary connection between the 
two things at all. There are, of course, opportunities for working 
in moral teaching in the study of many secular subjects, especially 
of history. We can, of course, while tracing the careers of Alexan- 
der, Cesar, and Napoleon, pronounce judgment on the general 
right and wrong, good and bad, of such careers; but that is not 
history ; and that, moreover, is just where critics and historians dif- 
fer, and will differ ¢oto coelo. The facts of history are one thing: 
the interpretation of those facts is quite another thing. Every 
scholar knows that the judgments of one age of historians are al- 
most invariably reversed by the next age, and that comment and 
criticism have no more stability than fashions in ladies’ dress. And 
what is true of history is also true of the conclusions of scientists. 
I own a scientific text-book with twenty-three beautiful plates, pub- 
lished by Longman and Co. (apparently at 14s.). I bought it for 
a penny. Why? Because it was eighty years old. Huxley once 
penned a clever, and since, a much-quoted sentence, to the effect 
that the progress of science was strewn with the bones of extinct 
theologies, “ which lie, like strangled snakes, around the cradle of 
Hercules.” This is true, however, rather of “science” than theo- 
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logy. The idea of putting a text-book of science eighty years old 
into the hands of a pupil is so absurd that the book sells for waste- 
paper! A scientific text-book fifty, forty, thirty, or even twenty 
years old, would hardly be used in any of our schools. And this 
shows how large a part speculation and guess-work play in the 
word science. It is not the ascertained facts that have altered, 
nor even that they have been largely added to ; but that the theories 
and hypotheses that have been put forward under the name of 
science, have become exploded. Now, this is hardly true at all 
of moral teaching. There is moral teaching in Homer, Hesiod, 
and the Old Testament (to say nothing of the New), which is as 
fresh and instructive to-day as when it was first penned; and onc 
bit of that teaching says that “in much wisdom is much grief, and 
he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” (Eccles. i, 18). 

Prolonged and assiduous study, by developing the mind at the 
expense of the body, has no doubt the effect of blunting the appe- 
tites, and thus diminishing the sensual vices ; but it has no effect of 
a similar kind on the emotions. Look at Voltaire’s behaviour to- 
wards his rivals and towards Frederick the Great. Voltaire and 
Rousseau hated each other, and could never get on together. We 
can easily find uneducated menials and rustics whose gentleness 
and patience is remarkable ; and we can find very learned professors 
who are churlish and irascible to a disgraceful extent. I have 
known some of them personally. 

Having been engaged in the educational profession—secon- 
dary and university standards—for very many years, I am firmly 
convinced that the moral effect of such a calling is baneful. The 
tendency of the scholar is to become self-centred, unsociable, criti- 
cal, and conceited. His bottled-up knowledge tends to make him 
proud and contemptuous, and he seems to take pleasure in nothing 
so much as “scoring” off other people, convicting them of error, 
and proving them in the wrong. When he comes to review books 
for the literary journals, he does not aim at giving the public a just 
estimate of the volume in hand, but rather at blowing his own 
trumpet by magnifying the faults and omissions of the author. If 
you write a book on Europe in the tenth century, and cite 
every authority worth citing, but omit to show familiarity with some 
apocryphal fragment by a Byzantine analyst, that fragment is the 
very document upon which the importance of the whole subject 
turns. There is, of course, a good deal of back-scratching amongst 
reviewers, but there is hardly such a thing as an honest review of a 
book. The popular editors are anxious not to lose their advertise- 
ments, and, at the same time, to increase their libraries. They will, 
therefore, print only enough hostile criticism to save appearances. 
Taken all round, there is as much dishonesty here as in trade and 
commerce. 
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WOMEN. 

What I have said above with regard to the effect of our un- 
natural city life on men, is far more forcibly true of women. The 
fact that thousands of flat-chested girls, and pale, short-sighted 
women keep streaming into the City every morning to pore over 
ledgers and accountbooks, or click at the typewriter, till dewy eve, 
may be a necessity in this civilisation of ours; but, none the less 
is it a ghastly necessity, pitiable, deplorable, anti-natural. The 
whole question of the “emancipation” of women, however, is too 
large a one to be dealt with here, and I will content myself with 
making three remarks on the subject. 

(1) A friend of mine, a London merchant of great knowledge 
and experience, tells me that the girl clerks have what Bacon calls 
“brittle wits,” and that their commercial talent, often great at first, 
wears off after the age of thirty, and leaves them a business failure. 
(2) America, the great nursery of commercial womanhood, has be- 
gun to dispense with the female clerk as economically unprofitable. 
“The great railways and industrial incorporations there are gradu- 
ally, gently, almost secretly, replacing women employees with 
men” ; and this for reasons explained by the New York correspon- 
dent of the Daily Mazi (4th August, 1911). It is simply a ques- 
tion of human nature asserting itself against the incubus of a hor- 
rible compulsion. (3) I have, for many years, been in close touch 
with high-class ladies’ schools, and I have had ample proof that 
the female mind is not fitted for the strain such establishments 
nowadays demand. I can call to mind five cases within the last few 
years in which principals have broken down through over-work and 
nervous exhaustion; and I have heard of at least as many more 
cases. I know a young lady who moved her school from the North 
of England to a London suburb. She prospered remarkably, and 
had soon to open a junior branch. No sooner had she done so than 
she broke down through nervous strain, had to close the school and 
go abroad for her health. That was two years ago, and she is still 
quite incapacitated for work. I know another who was prostrated 
for over a year, when she tried to resume work ; but breaking down 
again, she had to give it up altogether, and take a little farm in the 
country. I know another, who broke down nearly two years ago, 
and has never been able to do any work since. I know another 
who broke down, and had to give up her school and retire from 
work. Some women do stand the strain, but none the less it is a 
burden which they should not be called upon to bear, it is one for 
which they are not adapted by nature, and which certainly does not 
add to their capacity for enjoying life. 

I am well aware of the comments and objections which the 
foregoing line of argument will occasion, and of the singular con- 
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clusions to which it seems to lead. “ Would you abolish all steamers, 
railways, motors, and machinery? Would you have us close 
our schools, burn our books, and return to the barbarism of the 
Dark Ages? Would you have the whole community engage in 
agriculture? Who, then, would build houses, make clothes, manu- 
facture furniture, or the tools and implements necessary for agri- 
culture? Do you deny the blessings of scientific progress in the 
medical profession? What remedies do you propose for the evils 
you describe ?” etc., etc. It is obviously impossible, in an article of 
this dimension, to deal with the various conclusions to which the 
premises might lead. It is only possible at present to state the 
premises, and let them speak for themselves. I am concerned here, 
not with the remedies, but with the disease. 

Let me summarise the whole matter by asking my reader to 
consider the two following sets of phenomena, or categories of 
facts, which will hardly be disputed; and then let him try and re- 
concile them with any theory of “Salvation by Science.” 

Look on this picture: An age of slums, poverty, unemployed, 
“sweating,” starvation-wages, break-neck struggle for existence, 
suicidal competition ; an age of long hours, leisureless labour, Sun- 
day work, nerve strain, epidemic breakdowns, new diseases, multi- 
plication of asylums and appalling increase of lunacy; an age of 
cheap imitations, veneered articles, shoddy clothes, jerry-building, 
adulteration of almost every manufactured article, trade frauds, 
commercial lies and misrepresentations, and of scientific crimes ; 
an age of strikes and deadlocks between capital and labour, accom- 
panied by an ever-increasing spirit of exasperation and hostility. 

Now look on this: An age of steam locomotion—steamers, 
railways, motors, air-ships; steam agriculture — ploughing, 
threshing, winnowing, etc., etc. steam spinning, weaving, net- 
ting, dyeing, washing, printing, and thousands of other industries ; 
an age of machine digging—sowing, mowing, reaping, and steam- 
work of almost every kind; an age of electric railways, electric 
tramways, electric motors, electric cycles, electric lighting and heat- 
ing, and cooking, telegraphing, and chemical analysis; an age of 
patent medicines and new specifics, of vivisection, of research en- 
dowment, of scientific training, scientific lectures, scientific exhibi- 
tions, and of compulsory education. 

The time we live in is not one of development and civilisation, 
but of what may be expressed by a word compounded of these two, 
namely— Devilisation. 


Avary H. Forses. 














THE TEUTON. 
HISTORICAL RHAPSODY. 


PROLOGUE. 


ALTHOUGH man is a social being, his conceptions of right and 
wrong are strictly individual, subject alone to his personal feelings, 
inclinations, and interests ; in consequence, rules for general guid- 
ance and observance were, from the first, absolutely necessary. In 
course of time they became fixed by habit and custom, to be 
codified later as laws. Of all ancient codes the Egyptian was the 
best. The law forbade verbal pleadings, so that the scales of 
justice should be free from all influence to which eloquence, senti- 
ment, exaggeration, etc., give rise. Their laws, in some respects, 
put our own to shame Polygamy was not forbidden, although 
generally unknown. Our laws forbid polygamy, but they cannot 
prevent concubinage. Although they brandmark the innocent child, 
they ignore the wrong of the father. The wise Egyptians ad- 
mitted no illegitimacy in our sense of the term, the father could 
not throw off his duty to the child as our impotent laws allow him 
to do. Not until the laws give every child the same rights to a 
father’s care, support, and education, as though born in wedlock, 
can we boast of an equal civilisation to old Egypt. The marriage 
vow was universally respected, the punishment for adultery was 
exemplary. No one conversant with the Egyptian laws can imagine 
that the state of modern society, which our newspapers reveal, 
could ever have existed on the Nile. These old, but effective, laws 
are out of date (comp. Diod. Sic., I., 78), but civilisation should find 
means to check this offence against society in general. We have 
taken over one just law, no woman with child could be put to 
death. Thé inscriptions fully prove the position of equality which 
their women enjoyed. What a contrast to the Hebrews! who con- 
sidered their women as so much property to be bought and sold. 
The only right they possessed was that given them by the Levirate 
law, an improvement of the Polyandry of the East, but the right 
was common among all peoples of low culture. The Mosaical 
laws of maiming and killing were also essentially Semitic. A man 
might kill his servant or maid with impunity, providing death fol- 
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lowed a day or two after the assault, “ for he or she was his money.” 
(Ex. XXL, 21). Such objectionable laws were not the fault of the 
lawgiver, but due alone to the ineradicable and demoralising cus- 
toms of his people. All that Moses could do was to modify and 
legalise them, when they received a passable dignity and respecta- 
bility, more suitable to the ennobling Theocratic character of the 
government which he then introduced. The Babylonian code also 
illustrates the low estimation in which women were held. (Comp. 
Tablet, Br. Mus. Nin. Gall. B 26). The half maneh of silver, if 
taken at 5s. per ounce and 66-67 grains to the Attic drachm, works 
out to 40s., as the value of the womans life. 


PREAMBLE. 

While considering the changes which time had slowly wrought 
in the habits and customs of the ancients, the prophetic blessing 
of Noah changed the current of my thoughts, but how adjust the 
facts of historical research with Genesis x.? Sidon, Heth, and the 
Amorite were brothers! The Phoenician, however, was a child of 
Shem, the tall Amorite, of Japhet, the Hittite, from the East, of 
Mongol extraction. The Hittites were once a mighty nation. They 
often measured their strength with the Pharaohs of Egypt. The 
last treaty was that between Rameses II., the putative father of 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus and Kheta sira. The decline of both 
nations was the opportunity of the Hebrew. The Exodus may be 
placed at about B.C. 1300. Egypt, however, quickly rose again. 
Rameses III., of the XX. Dynasty, in the 11th year of his reign, 
led a successful expedition into Canaan. A list of the conquered 
peoples is on the walls of Medinet Habu, among whom are the 
Hittite and the Amorite. The Hebrew was not then in the land. 
Where were the Hebrews? The deserts and mountain defiles of 
Sinai were their safe refuge. Palestine knew not the Egyptian 
again until Shishak, in the 5th of Rehoboam. The shadow of the 
Assyrian was meanwhile rising in the north-east. Tiglath Pileser 
I. conquered Kummukh about B.C. 1100. Henceforth, the neigh- 
bouring Chatti, the land of the Hittite, was the apple of the As- 
syrian’s eye, for Nineveh must control the Syrian and Phoenician 
trade ; however, 200 years elapsed before he returned. Assur nasi 
pal, B.C. 895—860, attacked the Hittite, and his son Shalmanassar 
II. constantly warred on him. In B.C. 717 Carchemish, which con- 
trolled the fords of the Euphrates, fell to Sargon II. With the 
loss of his last and strongest fortress the power of the Hittite was 
utterly broken. The Lydian Croesus finally destroyed the rem- 
nant of his kingdom in Cappadocia. The memory of the Hittite 
can never die. The double-headed eagle of Germany, Russia, and 
Austria, brought to Europe by the Crusaders, was of Hittite origin. 
(Sayce, The Hitties, 84). 
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Elam was the brother of Aram (Gen. x.), but Elam was no 
Semite. He was old in the world when he fell on Abraham’s 
brother Lot. His neighbour Sumir had often felt the strength of 
his arm. Sumir was one of the oldest seats of civilisation, whose 
cities, Shirpula, Erech, and Ur, among others, were famous in olden 
times. The oldest Sumerian kings reigned at Shirpula, the Lagasch 
of the Babylonians. The name, titles, and campaigns of Eannadu, 
the 4th of the dynasty, about B.C. 4500, are sculptured on the 
“Stele of the Vultures,” the battle scenes depict the victory of 
Lagasch over Gisban. Larsa was also celebrated, the Laranche 
of Berosus, where the mythical Xisuthrus reigned, in whose time 
the Deluge. Accad, the land of Babel, was to the north of Sumir, 
and occupied by the same archaic non-Semitic race. In the gray 
dawn of history, a powerful Semitic people from the north 
conquered them. The first known Semitic kings are Sargon I. and 
his son Naram Sin, about B.C. 3800. The site of Agade, the city 
of Sargon, was opposite Sippara, the Pantibiblon of Berosus, where 
Oannes a being, part man, part fish, rose from the sea to teach 
man the arts and sciences. Borsippa was near, the temple of 
Nebo was the Jews’ Tower of Babel. Babylon, on the western 
bank, was originally called Tin-Tir, or the seat of life. The city 
of Nebuchadnezza was, however, on the eastern bank. About B.C. 
2,500 Sumerian kings reigned in Ur, and Semitic kings at Erech 
and Isin, pointing to an extension of Semitic power from the north. 
In the name of Ishme Dagan, the last king of Isin, one traces the 
Odocon of Apollodorus, a similar being to Oannes, who appeared 
in the reign of the 7th antediluvian king. This god went over to 
the Philistines. Meanwhile the Semites were gaining strength, the 
6th king Khammurabi, of the Dynasty founded by Sumuabi, united 
Sumir and Accad, henceforth known as Babylonia. 

The seductive groves of ancient history have led me astray. 
To return to Genesis x. This list is neither ethnologically nor geo- 
graphically arranged. May not Ham, Shem, and Japhet have been 
the personifications of Ignorance, Religion, and Knowledge? 

Cursed be Canaan (comp. Gen. III, 10, with verse 5), wherein 
the meaning of nakedness is clearly Ignorance. The curse falls on 
the head of the son of Ham, the sevenfold accursed race of Ca- 
naanites. Even as Shem and Japhet undid the work of Ham (Gen. 
IX., 23), so were Religion and Knowledge destined to supplant 
Ignorance. 

Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, the personification of Re- 
ligion, the origin of all knowledge. This is the generation of Know- 
ledge. Nature gave birth to twin sisters, Fear and Hope; the 
one nourished by the angry heavens, the other by the smiling sun. 
Fear gave birth to Superstition, to Hope was born Adoration. The 
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fairest children of Superstition were Omen and Divination, who, 
yearning for the bright side of Nature, fled from their darker sis- 
ters to nestle near Adoration, who threw her mantle lovingly over 
them, whispering, “ Ye are henceforth mine.” Adoration was the 
mother of Religion, that feeling of dependence on the admittedly 
supreme power, nourished by the desire of propitiation, which 
found threefold expression in Sacrifice, Praise, and Prayer. To 
Religion were born four lovely daughters, Architecture to build the 
place of Sacrifice, the Twins, Sculpture, and Painting, to adorn it, 
and Poetry to glorify in Praise, to petition in Prayer. To Omen 
was born Symbol, the mother of Signs, the mother of Writing. To 
Divination, Astrology, the mother of adorable Astronomy. 

God shall enlarge Japhet, the personification of Knowledge, 
which he was to cultivate, increase, and disseminate. 

And He shall dwell in the Tents of Shem. Japhet was des- 
tined to take over and continue the work of Shem, who left behind 
him the glory of having been the ethical teacher of mankind. The 
Semitic nations, as powers, exist no more, and the tents of Shem 
are to-day literally occupied by Japhet. 

And Canaan shall be his servant. Is not Ignorance the ser- 
vant of Knowledge? 


THE FIRST VISION. THE CELT, TUSCAN, GREEK, HINDU, 
PERSIAN, AND ROMAN. 


Who, then, is the Japhet? A vision of the past came over 
me, Overpowering in its vividness, and this is the substance thereof. 
Not the rude Celt, whose name brings back the days of the Stone 
Age in Europe. A people but little removed from their still ruder 
predecessors, who were, perhaps, the ancestors of the Finn and the 
Lapp. A people without literature, and therefore without history, 
who appeared like the roar of the storm to overwhelm all within 
their devastating influence. The Iberian, the Siculian, the Ligurian, 
felt the full force of their crushing power, and were swept aside as 
the tornado drives the frail bark of human device before it. Not 
satisfied with Gaul, they saw the Alps, and claimed the warm lands 
on and beyond the southern slopes. The magnificent plains of 
Lombardy became theirs. . They founded Mediolanum, the site of 
modern Milan, and once controlled the waters of the Po, from its 
source to the Adriatic. The Etruscans and Umbrians were in pos- 
session of those smiling lands, but the Gauls told them to go in 
the language of their long swords, and they went, for what people 
could withstand them in their might. They bearded young Rome, 
wasted his city, and destroyed his archives, but they felt for the 
first time the Roman javelin, spear, and sword, and had to leave 
behind the gold weighed out as the ransom of the city. (Livy v., 49, 
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comp. Eutropius, L, xx.) They shook sacred Delphi to the founda- 
tions, but with the help of thunder and lightning the land and the 
temple were saved. (Paus. X., XXIII.) Although invincible in their 
barbarian strength, terrible to be remembered, they were finally 
checked, controlled, subdued, by the forces of rising civilisation, to 
be driven to the west, or to be absorbed or exterminated by still 
greater peoples. The virtues which the race possessed, and they 
were not few, live in the brave and generous sons of Erin, and the 
fearless children of Caledonia, while their cousins, the Cymry of 
Cambria, and of Armorica, still display the resolute tenacity of 
their forefathers. Finally, the Gaul, of Gallia, gave one of their 
tribal names to two continental kingdoms, ancient Boihemum, 
modern Bohemia, to day an appanage of Austria and the still 
older Boiaria, the later Vindelicia and Noricum of the Roman 
Czsars, the home of the sturdy Bavarians, whose blue blood has 
suffered no degeneracy by admixture with that of the once un- 
conquerable Gaul. 

Not the mysterious Rasener, the founders of a great kingdom, 
the builders of renowned cities, whose ships once swept the Adriatic 
and adjoining seas. A people of surprising genius, eminent in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, who combined, in the prac- 
tice of the industrial arts, the useful with the beautiful. Whose 
prodigious civilisation, grand, marvellous, and original, was all their 
own. Whose religion was like none other, conceived, nourished, 
and developed among the Alps, where the manifestations of nature 
appear in their most majestic aspect. Most of whose deities car- 
ried thunder and lightning in their hand, to express the will of the 
shrouded gods. The interpretation of which was the chief study, 
‘the execution thereof the most important duty of the priesthood, 
who became renowned for their’ divination. The celebrated 
Auguries and Auspices of great Rome were of Tuscan origin. Al- 
though famous among the early European peoples, they were, and 
still are, the most inexplicable race, whose origin is as uncertain 
to-day as it was in olden time. Of whose earlier history nothing 
but incomprehensible and contradictory myths have come down to 
us. Of whose splendid art and useful works sufficient are extant 
over which to speculate with enthusiastic wonder, but whose lan- 
guage is unhappily a closed book, for although the letters have been 
deciphered, the key to that which they once expressed has not yet 
been found. 

Not the Greek, whose civilisation was developed on the foun- 
dations of older peoples, from whom they received their gods, to 
dress them with fantastic individuality. From whom they obtained 
the rudiments of their own stupendous civilisation. They listened 
in wonder to the lessons of hoary Egypt. They profited from the 
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wisdom stored up by old Babylonia. A people whose remarkable 
adaptive talent improved every art and science known to the an- 
cients. A nation who gave birth to a race of architects, sculptors, 
and painters, of geographers, historians, and philosophers, who, to- 
gether with her poets, have shed a halo of undying glory around 
her name. In one respect they resembled the Hebrews. They 
were great poets. The one, however, devoted their gift to extolling 
their God to the highest, while the other caricatured their deities, 
and gave them all the vices of mankind, perhaps not intentionally 
so, but because their own vanity not only stood in the way of a 
higher conception but led them to discard their own Pelasgian 
ancestors, to claim descent from the gods they themselves, with 
unbounded poetical license, had fashioned. As with religion, so 
was it with the divine art of Sculpture, the true daughter of Reli- 
gion, the child born of natural adoration of the Supreme but Un- 
known Creator. The nations of antiquity were too religious to 
represent their gods with the baser parts of the human form, hence 
the man-headed bulls and rams, the sphinxes and the lions, with 
human heads of Egypt, of Ethiopia, of Babylonia and Assyria. 
This grand art was raised by the superb genius of the Greek to a 
standard of beauty and refinement hitherto unknown, and never 
excelled. For the influence which this magnificent art exercised 
on the citizens let the heroes of Marathon, of Salamis and Platza, 
stand forth. For the inspiration which art and science received, 
let the long list of great Greeks be in evidence. A century or so 
later, how changed the character of the people. The divine art 
had sunk from its lofty nobility to enslaving sensuality. Praxiteles 
sported with the charms of Venus. He was the first to sculpture 
naked courtesans as representatives of the Olympian goddesses. 
The heroic age of Marathon was past, the age of licentiousness was 
at hand, the certain harbinger of the fall of the nation. Woe, 
thrice woe to the descendants of the once Heroic Hellenes, who at 
their zenith defied the great Darius and put to flight the navy and 
destroyed the army of Xerxes. The plains of Chewronea saw the 
last of their freedom. Henceforth they could worship Aphrodite 
without national injury, for the fallen sons of a once great and 
glorious people fell lower and lower, finally to succumb to Rome, 
who wiped them out as a nation. Thus the three elder Japhetic 
nations, the Celt, the Etrurian, the Greek can lay no claim to the 
tents of Shem, for they were and are not. 

Who, then, of all the Japhetic nations? Not the Hindu, whose 
sands of national life have long run out. The conqueror of the 
lands of the seven streams. He made the plains of the Ganges 
and its affluents his own, civilised the whole of the peninsular and 
adorned his shield with that wondrous pearl of the ocean, the lobe 
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of India, so intimately connected with the Ramayana, which sings 
of the loves of Sita and Rama. A people who fought the abori- 
gines like lions to submit to their priests like sheep. Noble Aryans 
of the Vedic age, that your sons fought heroically in the Epic age 
and drenched the plains with their blood, during their fratricidal 
wars, the Mahabharata amply testifies, but how came they to ac- 
cept the priestly yoke which brought them so low? During the 
dark periods of Hindu history which followed the great war, the 
Brahmins raised their caste higher than the sceptre, and walked the 
earth as gods, while the people, in the days of Alexander, 
were so cowed in spirit that they surrendered without resistance. 
(Arrian VL, XVI.) 

When the earlier hymns were composed, the Hindus were a 
highly civilised people, although their religion had not emerged 
beyond the worship of nature. However, some of the later hymns 
are clothed in mystical language, and betray the desire to search 
into the mysteries of creation, while others receive a decided mono- 
theistical stamp. (Comp. Rig Veda xX., 121.) To examine the 
sacred books is like searching for grains of corn in handfuls of 
chaff. How could it be otherwise? The mind of man in its 
earliest stage of consciousness was like a germ ready to sprout in 
the earth. Its growth and its product depended on the nourish- 
(ment it found. Primitive man had no schoolmaster other than 
nature. If nature enforced the belief in a superior power, by 
means of her terrible manifestations, or, in several such powers, by 
the variety of these manifestations, the human mind struggling 
upwards to knowledge had to do the rest. To study the first re- 
ligious impressions, to trace their development, to watch the growth 
and progress of their fruit, are infinitely worthier of study than to 
examine the later and modern philosophy, which is mostly a repeti- 
tion, although otherwise clothed of the conceptions of the ancients. 
The Hindu had neither an Abraham nor a Moses to teach him 
Not one inspired man rose to guide the people to the light. On 
the contrary, their priests led them away from the rising dawn, 
into the dark paths of Superstition and Polytheism. Not so with 
the Hebrew, who made use of the legends of his own country to 
teach man to worship the Creator, instead of his creation. Com- 
pare the Babylonian legends with the Hebrew interpretation. The 
Babylonian Cosmogony is the forced effort of imagination, con- 
fused, cold, and colourless. That of the Hebrew throbs with life, 
is clear and distinct. The fall of man, as rendered by the Hebrew, 
is the product of inspiration. The Hebrew declares Sin to be dis- 
obedience to God. “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” 
and the punishment for sin is measured out by the operation of 
nature’s laws: a truth brought home to the pagan with crushing 
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force. The Babylonian Flood is but an appendix to the Cosmo- 
gony, to get rid of the unearthly beings who were then on the 
earth, a legend lifeless and valueless. The Hebrew endows it with 
life. To instil his lesson, namely, Obedience to God, he refers 
not only to the customs of the people (Gen. XIII, 20), but calls on 
Nature to support him. “I do set my bow in the cloud,” and the 
people saw the sign of the Hebrew God and believed. The in- 
spiration of the Hebrew was not in the conception of the Flood, 
but in the grand use he made of it. From all time to all time the 
bow in the cloud has been, and will be, a living witness of the 
Hebrew’s transcendent efforts to wrestle with Paganism.- He 
stripped the legends of his fatherland of their useless crust, en- 
dowed them with life and object, and shaped them as stepping 
stones to our moral and religious civilisation. Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s. To return, Hindu culture rapidly 
spread. Aryan colonists settled in all parts, and the natives 
emerged out of their ignorance to become intelligent peoples, 
founders of great kingdoms. The fatal mistake of the Aryan 
priest was his exclusive system of caste. He drove the people like 
sheep into pens, and checked all union and patriotism. The attrac- 
tive power of his civilisation was consummate. The Hindus were 
great poets, famous geometricians, the greatest arithmeticians of 
the ancient world. We are indebted to them for our simple nume- 
rals and the decimal system. They were so familiar with figures 
that they had a name, Asanke, for a number, with 63 cyphers. Re- 
nowned physicians, celebrated grammarians, profound logicians, the 
fathers of mental philosophy, and—the inventors of chess. The 
world may mourn for the fall of the Hindu. Great pioneers of a 
healthy and moral culture, they were worthy of a better fate than 
to fall to the Moslem. 

Not the Persian, although he succoured the Jew in his exile, 
and sent him back to the land he so dearly loved. Not the Per- 
sian, the heir of Nebuchadnezza, of great Babylon, of warlike Elam, 
of all Eastern Asia, to the confines of India. As the owner of 
Assyria, he inherited the mountains and fertile valleys of her stub- 
born foe, old Urartu, within whose boundaries the snow clad 
Ararat raises its crest to heaven. The conqueror of strong Lydia, 
of enterprising Ionia, of lascivious Syria, and finally of Egypt, 
Libya, and Cyrenaica. Such was the Persian’s unlimited realm. 
Hark! Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia: “All the kingdoms of 
the earth hath the Lord God of Heaven given me.” (Ezra L., 2, 
comp., the younger Isaiah XLIV., 28, etc.) Alas! the Magians, the 
fire worshippers of Media, were only awaiting their opportunity, 
Darius, in his Behistun Inscription, says, “When Cambyses had 
proceeded to Egypt, then the state became wicked ; then the lie 
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(his name for the Magian heresy), became abounding in the land.” 
(Rawlinson, 5, Mon. Ill, 358.) Far superior to their Semitic pre- 
decessors, the Aryan, Cyrus, and Darius gave hopes of a great 
development upwards, but the descendants of these noble Ache- 
menidz knew not the Zoroastrian Ahuramazda, the Lord God of 
Cyrus. The Magians again came to the front, the altars blazed 
on the hill tops, kings and people worshipped the Syrian Ash- 
toreth, the Greek Aphrodite, and the nation fell, to become the 
sport and the prey of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Not cold, material Rome, who conquered for dominion, for 
permanent power, to govern the world, and become the mistress 
of east and west as she succeeded in doing. She moulded all na- 
tions after her own fashion, called into life the inherent virtues of 
peoples hitherto unknown, raised Spain, Gaul, and Britain into 
their places, roused, braved, and challenged the mighty, uncon- 
querable Teuton in his Hercynian forests, by whom she was even- 
tually attacked and annihilated. Greece improved and perfected 
the arts and sciences of old Egypt and Babylonia, of Phoenicia and 
Etruria, of the Hittite and Assyrian, of the Syrian and Lydian, 
and gave taste and elegance to the arts, a refinement and polish to 
civilisation. Rome threw her material mantle over the world, and 
the benefits of her thousand years’ reign were, and are, incalcul- 
able. From the beginning, the citizen had learnt how to com- 
mand success by the exercise of true patriotism. The welfare of 
the State was the weal of the people. What a contrast to Greece! 
whose boastful and haughty citizens knew not what true patriotism 
meant. The much-lauded bonds of language and of brotherhood 
were no stronger than threads of unspun silk, the ties which their 
common religion, festivals, and oracles are supposed to have woven, 
broke asunder like gossamer. Again, that other imaginary virtue, 
“Love of Freedom,” has been so often sung, as to lure belief in its 
having once existed. Writers who indulge in hysterical worship 
of the Greek, and endow him with virtues he never possessed, are 
perverters of history. The Greeks were the greatest tyrants of 
the ancient world. The tyrant knows as little of liberty as the in- 
human of mercy. From the earliest times, the stronger States 
oppressed the weaker, while their later history is revolting in the 
extreme. The conquerors massacred in cold blood, or sold as 
slaves, their vanquished brothers, their wives, and children. (Thucy, 
111., 68, 11., 67, 111., 116, etc., comp. Xen. Hell. 11., 1., 31/2. Herod, 
VI., 78/81, VL, 91/9. Turn to Rome and consider the contrast. 
Rome taught her peoples the blessings of union, the benefits of 
a strong government. To Rome open roads were her strength, 
stronger than fortresses. She drove her roads through what were 
once impervious forests, impassable swamps, and gave health and 
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wealth to her peoples. She laughed at mountains and rivers, 
henceforth no barriers between nations. Her soldiers measured 
the distances from one conquered town to the other, the physical 
aspect of the countries through which they passed were registered 
for future use. She taught the world how to conquer systematic- 
ally, how to utilise conquest which had a higher aim than mere 
plunder, for she offered good government, the advantages of citizen- 
ship and protection to all who would bow to her rule. True, she 
destroyed the dream of freedom of all her neighbours, but she gave 
them substantial advantages instead, by means of which they 
throve and became great as provinces. The history of Rome has no 
counterpart. One city was the germ of the empire. This one 
city, with enemies on all sides, slowly but surely conquered and 
absorbed every town within reach of her arm, until the city governed 
a territory, the territory became a realm, the realm an empire. In 
the north, the Gaul, the Tuscan, the Umbrian, in the south, the 
#Equian, the Volscian, the Samnite were all successively crushed 
to make room for her sovereign sway, and within 500 years all 
Italy to the Rubicon became hers. Within another century, what 
gigantic strides onwards! The isles of the sea, Sicily, Corsica, 
Sardinia owned her as mistress. Jealous Carthage was annihilated 
whose empire in Africa and Spain she inherited. Macedonia, 
Greece, Illyria, and southern Gaul became Roman provinces, and 
the kingdom of Pergamus fell to her and with it, her first hold on 
Asia. Thus did Rome increase her dominion, while Greece de- 
stroyed her own flourishing cities. Rome destroyed as well, but 
she rebuilt, whereas Greece left the smoking ruins and devastated 
country as monuments of her insane folly. Lastly, Rome 
conquered and fraternised. Greece massacred and enslaved. 

But Rome fell. The sceptre of the world was snatched from 
her palsied hands. Not, however, until circumstances had changed 
the character of her citizens. Conquest brought unlimited wealth. 
Riches begat luxury, sensuality, and debauchery. Centuries of 
success were the ruin of the people. The fall of the citizen was 
the death-knell of the empire, and Rome fell by the practice of the 
same vices which had already robbed the talented Greek of his 
manhood, and sapped the strength of the noble Persian. 


EDWARD STONE. 





IN A COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


THE writer, who is a medical practitioner of some years’ standing, 
and who has been twice a resident house surgeon, and also twice an 
honorary assistant surgeon in various parts of England, has been 
reading lately a novel of the lurid description bearing the same 
title as he has chosen for this article. For various reasons he 
desires to comment on the subjects raised in the book referred to, 
and regrets that circumstances over which he has no control compel 
him to submit his criticisms and suggestions to the public under 
the pseudonym above. 

The general opinion which one forms on the effort of Mr. 
George Trelawney is that he has gained some insight into the work- 
ing methods of most of our charitable hospitals from some internal 
source. Whilst giving him full credit for the desires, which, he so 
piously asserts in the preface, moved him to tackle the problem 
which he has put before us, I venture to state that he has so grossly 
exaggerated the description that he is not likely to arouse such a 
storm of indignation in the country as did the “ Jungle,” for two 
reasons :— 

(a) The subject does not touch the whole of the com- 
munity so closely as did the contamination of the tinned-food 
supply from America; and 

(6) He has so over-exaggerated the facts (which are in 
some cases absolutely incontestible), that he has caused the 
regular technical journals to rise in their wrath, and deny the 
‘possibilities of such things. 

I, too, am perfectly sure that such a picture as he paints could not 
possibly exist anywhere in England at the present day, or in the 
future. The author, however, desires to point out several particu- 
lars in which the hospitals of the kingdom, outside the bounds of 
the large teaching schools, are lamentably wanting. 

In the first place, the stamp of man that is elected to the 
position of House Surgeon is wrong. 

Only a few weeks ago the country was astonished and pained 
to read of the determined suicide of a House Surgeon, and in the 
letter which he left behind for the edification of his friends, and the 
jury, we read that he found himself totally unable to cope with the 
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great responsibility thrust upon him. He had taken the job in the 
same light-hearted way that the ordinary House Surgeon does. It 
is the usual thing to do before going into general practice, either as 
an assistant to some busy doctor, or as a principal, in a practice that 
he is buying over from another man who desires to retire. 

The consequence of this system is that the hospitals of this 
country are left in charge of inexperienced striplings, often no more 
than 22 years of age, who have the full control of the patients dur- 
ing the absence of the honorary staff, who only visit the institution 
once a day unless something unforeseen happens. 


The young doctor may have been very carefully trained, but 
yet is bound to be lacking in the one great essential—experience. 
He comes from a school where all his mistakes have been seen by 
his superiors, and where he has had no opportunity to test his 
knowledge in an absolutely unaided fashion. If he has made a 
blunder his senior has carefully prevented the full perpetration of 
it by correcting the mistake. This is not the same as making the 
mistake with a lot depending on it. If he makes a blunder in his 
new capacity, who is there.until to-morrow to tell him of it, and 
perhaps then it will be too late? 

The staff also are not too friendly to him. If he calls them 
up needlessly (according to their ideas), they are very hard on him, 
and say some nasty things sometimes about the incompetence of 
House Surgeons in general, and the one in front of them in par- 
ticular. Such treatment does not tend to make-the young officer 
confide his difficulties to his seniors. 


Again, the appointment is usually made conditional on the 
selected candidate being unmarried. In fact, this stipulation 
generally figures in the advertisement of the vacancy. 


Turning for a moment to the issue of the British Medical 
Journal for February 10th, 1912, we find in the advertisement sec- 
tion, at the end, the following, amongst others :— 

(a) Radcliffe Infirmary and County Hospital, Oxford ; 

(6) Nottingham General Dispensary (branch) ; 
state explicitly in their advertisement that the House Surgeon must 
be unmarried. Most of the rest will state so in the copy of rules 
which will be sent on application by intending candidates. 


It therefore follows that the young resident at the most trying 
time of his life is thrown into contact (daily and hourly) with women 
of his own station in life who are trying their utmost to please him 
in every particular, first because a bad report to the sister or matron 
will probably hinder or ruin her chances of a good certificate, and 
secondly he is probably a “nice boy,” and therefore a potential 
husband. 
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What wonder that sometimes their lives are not altogether free 
from blame when we consider that a kindly word of sympathy, 
spoken to a young man who is far from his home and friends, leads 
to further acts which are not so innocent or harmless. I do not 
blame the two victims of this system, but I do most heartily and 
emphatically condemn the system itself. 

In the first place the resident should be provided with quarters 
in which he can live in peace and comfort with his wife, if he 
should possess one. 

In the second place the resident’s room should be regarded by 
the staff as sacred. The visiting surgeon would not like his own 
privacy disturbed in a ruthless manner by any Tom, Dick, or Harry 
who chose to stalk into them uninvited. Such a proceeding is only 
too common in the provincial hospitals to-day, and in many of 
them the House Surgeon is turned out of his sitting-room once a 
month, at least, in order that the local medical society may hold its 
regular “scandal shop” in it. 

Small wonder is it that the resident is not about when he is 
wanted. He has probably gone for a walk, or to the local music- 
hall. Yet, again, the hospital authorities are not sufficiently careful 
in the selection of the women they engage as nurses. 

In at least one of the big teaching schools in London the 
author is aware of the practice known to the police as “ soliciting” 
being practised. The knowledge is made none the less pleasant 
by the fact that once or twice the author has been the target for 
such unwelcome attentions. 

The student, at such a time of newly-awakening sensations 
that he only imperfectly understands (usually aged about 20 years) 
easily falls a victim to one of these syrens, and thus gets a bad 
reputation (if nothing worse), and through no inherent viciousness 
on his part. The women who get into our teaching schools for 
this purpose do so for two reasons :— 

(a) They know that the parents of the student will pay 
almost anything to preserve their boy’s good name (blackmail). 
(6) They know that the students, as a rule, are fairly well 
provided with pocket money to waste, and they do not see why 
they should not profit by this. 
However, the case is not so bad as painted by the energetic author 
of the lurid novel already referred to. 

It is, however, sufficiently serious to merit the earnest con- 
sideration of thoughtful men in an endeavour to amend the faults 
which undoubtedly exist. 

In the first place the House Surgeon should be at least 30 
years of age ; he should be preferably married, and have convenient 
and comfortable self-contained quarters. He should also, if pos- 
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sible, be selected from those candidates who have had at least five 
years’ practice as an assistant in a busy club practice. They there 
learn the art of managing men and women, they are old enough to 
resist the blandishments of syrens, and their experience is so varied 
and thorough that they learn self-reliance in emergencies, when a 
quick decision means.the difference between life and death for the 
patient. 

The Committee should be very careful whom they choose to 
employ as nurses and probationers, and they should have unexcep- 
tionable references as to the character of those they select from 
the large number of applicants for each vacancy. They sliould 
also be exceptionally careful in their selection of a matron. On 
her depends largely the moral tone of the whole staff of nurses, 
and if the matron is “not so good as she might be,” there will 
always be others weak enough to follow her lead. 

It is hoped that the above criticisms and statements (all of 
which can be substantiated on oath) will direct public attention to 
the state of things prevailing at present in the system under which 
our voluntary hospitals are controlled, and that the public will not 
let the matter rest until it has been thoroughly threshed out and 
re-organised on a sound and business-like basis. 

A head of a great business house would not select the young 


clerk just finished his training to control his vast organisation 
during his absence unless he desired to be made a bankrupt at 
express speed, and the same principle should be applied to the 
-Management of our voluntary hospitals. 


“ JACK SPANISH.” 








STRAUSS 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 


V/HENEVER a composer of genius makes a stir in artistic circles, 
the world 7~so facto divides itself into two armed camps. Epithets 
are hurled, bickerings occur, personalities are bandied about, and in 
rare cases even duels have been fought between gentry whom no 
one had previously suspected of such consummate knowledge of 
musical zsthetic. 

There may be a few quiet souls who calmly try to see the 
composer’s work in the light of history, but their deductions rarely 
command attention, as the time required for logical analysis could 
be much more enjoyably spent in bawling one’s opponents down. 
When, in the course of time, the turmoil subsides somewhat, the 
battle cries that sound from afar seem less like the effusions of 
mistaken sincerity than deliberate and enthusiastic misrepresenta- 
tion of facts. We all know, for example, that Strauss has received 
the abuse of a large portion of musical Europe for many years. He 
has been accused of being an esthetic anarchist of the worst type. 
It has been alleged that he is a revolutionary caring little for the 
tenets of his art, he has made music do low and vulgar things, and 
has flaunted brazenly his open defiance of the fraditions of the 
great masters. In short, Strauss’s works may be said to have 
received the hallmark of critical damnation. 

Many of us who have calmly and slowly made a study of his 
works are beginning to wonder if Strauss is quite such a revolu- 
tionary as he is painted. If we put aside Don Quixote’s windmill, 
Till’s twelve foot drop upon the trombones, and other distressing 
things of that kind, and quietly looking into his compositions, we 
shall find that, far from being an ogre, the Teutonic composer is 
one of the mildest mannered gentlemen that ever gave us good 
music to listen to. How on earth a critic can label him “ ultra- 
modern,” while Delius, Elgar, and Debussy are living, is bewilder- 
ing to the senses. 

Consider for a moment the enormous developments that 
Strauss’s contemporaries are making! Elgar, for example, has 
written two long symphonies, which complete the work that Cesar 
Franck set out to accomplish, i.¢., bring polyphony boldly back to 
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the classic sonata form. There is no doubt whatever, that in his 
last works, Beethoven realised that the colossal architectural edifice 
he had made of the sonata required something else to carry it fur- 
ther to its completement. That something was undoubtedly the 
polyphony of Bach. But tragically enough, this work was denied 
to Beethoven, because he was constitutionally unable to do this 
kind of art. His fugue in the “Hammerclavier” sonata is a dull 
finish to a stupendous work. 

Wagner and Cesar Franck both wrote polyphonically, but with 
the former it was a means to hold the substance of dramatic music 
for his operas, and the only means available. In Franck’s work 
we have what is evidently to be the music of the future, in spite of 
the Wagner-cum-Lisztian banging of the drum, and the subtle 
insinuations to the effect that “ We are the people!” 

It would be very interesting to know how much influence 
Franck has had upon Elgar, whether the latter’s work is a natural 
and inevitable product of evolution, or if the Englishman was per- 
fectly cognisant of the Belgian’s art, and divined his aims. Un- 
fortunately, we have no manner of knowing. However, this much 
is certain ; that we have in Elgar a composer writing naturally and 
freely in sonata form and polyphony at the same time. This, in 
itself, is an immense stage in the development of the art. The 
Bach fugue and the Beethoven sonata are at last upon speaking 
terms, after nearly a century of estrangement. Each sacrifices a 
little of its character in order to blend into the new form. Not only 
this has Elgar done in his symphonies, but he has introduced the 
“motto” of Tschaikowsky’s works, which is another name for leit- 
motive, though it is really probable that the leit-motive is in its 
essence nearly related to the variation form. So we see that Elgar’s 
achievements must be written pretty largely in the musical histories 
of the future. In the department of orchestration Elgar is, of 
course .. . Elgar. 

We may now regard Debussy. Here we have a composer who 
finds that harmonies of his forefathers are dull and uncongenial to 
him. In order to paint the effects he requires, he, metaphorically 
speaking, goes to the colour-merchant’s shop, and forms a brand 
new set of tints all to himself. He even ignores Franck and 
Berlioz. A small orchestra is quite enough material for him to 
baffle and bewilder the auditor. We must think “ Debussily” in 
order to get satisfaction from his works, and the man has such a 
charm of manner that we are quite ready to throw ourselves into 
any mental state for the sake of hearing him speak. If ever the 
epithet “anarchist” can be used with justification, Debussy must 
certainly be pronounced one. Further, he writes extremely well 
for the piano, which in itself is a harder task than it seems at first 
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blush. Until a few years ago, only Chopin and Schumann had 
discovered the secret of pianoforte art. Debussy has produced a 
few pieces that surely will be ranked with anything done by those 
two masters, for perfection in blending of substance and medium. 
His art, like Chopin’s, seems to defy analysis, in spite of imitators. 
These latter gentlemen deceive nobody but themselves. To the 
connoisseur of Debussyism the sham thing is apparent in a very 
few bars. The world of the French composer may be limited in 
extent, and to a certain degree artificial, but it is a charming world 
nevertheless, and one cannot help thinking that many generations 
of musicians will view it with keen relish. It is a haven of rest 
from the uproar of the musical vortex outside. So much for Debussy. 

Finally, we may look at Delius. He seems to loom a colossal 
figure over Europe. Nobody dares to attempt to pass judgment 
upon him. We musicians are as frightened of him as the dramatic 
critics were of Ibsen in 1890. In listening to his works, we feel 
the composer is saying something very important and upon a colos- 
sal scale, but his idiom is so new that we must learn our harmonic 
lessons all over again. The old ones are not sufficient. Musical 
Europe, broadly speaking, cannot “size up” Delius at all. A few 
people believe him to be the next tremendous genius after Wagner, 
others have passed him by with the self-satisfied scoff of the limited 
intellect, but no one has yet dared to surmise how his music stands 
in relation to the music of history. The man is too vast and 
shadowy, we can only wait. We may bunch together, therefore, 
Elgar, Delius, and Debussy, and say without fear of posterity’s 
sneers that they are three composers that would loom large upon 
any page of musical history.. Elgar has saved classic forms from 
the obscurity that threatened them, and brought them forward 
teeming with life and thought. Debussy has his world to himself 
in which he is responsible to nobody, and Delius is so overpower- 
ingly original that he defies calm and logical criticism as yet. The 
only similarity between the three is their utter dissimilarity. They 
each have their own harmonic palette, from which they obtain their 
effects. They resemble no other living composers in this one 
respect. 

In endeavouring to get at a resumé of Strauss’s works we must 
be careful to ignore the remarks of his detractors and laudators. 
Fortunately for our task, he is the easiest of all great European 
musicians to regard in an historic light. It has been pointed out 
more than once that the early work of Strauss bears distinct traces 
of many classic masters. This is perfectly true, at least as far as 
the harmonic scheme is concerned. But what has not been shown 
is that the classic ancestry of his harmonies, and to a certain extent, 
his melodies, can be already detected in his later tone-poems. They 
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are more obscure in his symphonic works than in the early piano- 
forte pieces, and playing the works straight through are apt to be 
overlooked. But, taken by themselves, there are numberless por- 
tions of his scores that show undeniably where his early notions of 
composition were obtained. To admit this is not to disparage a 
composer’s work, for the “ Mozartian” effects in Beethoven, and 
the “ Weberian” touches in the early Wagner are similar cases in 
point, but it has a very distinct bearing upon the personal idiom of 
an author. For the present, however, we will merely endeavour to 
establish the fact. 


Anyone who doubts the influence of Schumann on the modern 
German master should study the latter’s Opus 3, and all doubts will 
be set at rest. But the piano sonata Opus 5 is extremely interesting 
for the light it throws upon Strauss’s youthful ideas in composition. 
It has the additional merit of being a strong and well-knit creation, 
and we should feel grateful if our Campanella-mongering virtuosi 
‘would give us an occasional performance. In spite of its defects 
it is worth a pianist’s attention. Here in one single work we get 
the obvious rigidity of Beethoven, a delicate old-world air that might 
come from Haydn, and the fondness of Tschaikowsky for changing 
chords in syncopation to a simple melodic note, all in the first move- 
ment. In the adagio we have a singing melody with syncopated 
accompaniment, so beloved of Mendelssohn in his “Songs without 
Words,” and later on we have some bravura artifices that are very 
reminiscent of Liszt. In the Scherzo we find a touch of Weber’s 
‘piano style, and a lovely little trio that is most decidedly Schu- 
mannesque. The Finale has Mendelssohn written on every bar, 
from the jerky six-eight opening to the Presto finish. This latter 
resembles the close either of the Rondo Capriccioso or the Piano 
Trio in D Minor. It will be seen, therefore, that Strauss’s early 
musical education was like Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London— 
extensive and peculiar. 


It is far more difficult to discern the influence of the Masters 
in the tone-poems, but they unmistakably exist. In “Tod und 
Verklarung,” we find in the section marged A/legro molto agitato 
a method of transition from C minor to C sharp minor, of which 
Liszt was particularly fond. Later more than a soupcgon of Wagner 
in the “fever” theme at molto agitato. However, these are only 
traces, but at the E flat passage in march form the rhythm end 
harmony seem to shout out “Schumann,” despite the fact that no 
plagiarism occurs whatever. The final twelve bars of the work 
invariably recall to the mind of the present writer the end of the 
first portion of Beethoven’s sonata, “L’Adieu,” with its curiously 
blended harmonies in canon. However, this may be only personal. 
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With regard to “ Till Eulenspiegel,” it is alleged that it has a 
thoroughly “German” atmosphere. The same was said of the 
bulk of Schumann’s work, and those of us who remember that 
Germany has given us, inter alia, the “Merry Widow,” find our- 
selves wondering precisely how much the Teutonic people contri- 
bute to their art work. We might say that “King Lear” or 
“Cymbeline,” or any other great inspiration, has a decided English 
atmosphere, and take unction upon ourselves while basking in the 
radiance of Shakespeare’s genius. It is the only way that we 
nonentities can get any limelight cast upon us. But whether “ Till 
Eulenspiegel” has a German atmosphere or not, it most decidedly 
has Schumann tone running all through it. In reviewing these 
things let us beg of the Straussite to bear with us, reminding him 
that we are not seeking to prove the tone-poems to be of inferior 
workmanship, but merely endeavouring to throw some light upon 
what we shall discuss later, z.e., the harmonic medium of Strauss. 

In “Eulenspiegel” the most notable Schumannisms are to be 
found in the love affairs of Till. The impassioned section in G 
minor is very reminiscent of the Rhenish Symphony for about four- 
teen bars. Later, the commencing bars of the “ Professor’s” theme 
contain a decided recollection of the second subject of the Schu- 
mann symphony. The transition passage before the working out 
section is Wagner to the core, although one cannot say precisely 
where an analogous passage can be found. It is most important 
to remember that these quotations are so part and parcel of 
Strauss’s “Style,” that a plagiarism cannot, and does not, occur. 
They are inherent in the man’s musical thought. A final specimen 
of how well Strauss has assimilated the music of his forefathers 
can be seen in the section marked “Delights and Passions,” in 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra.” Here we get a melody from which 
Lizst looms im every bar. But the astounding thing is that although 
the passage is so obviously Lisztian, even while we admit its 
character we have to acknowledge that it is far stronger, coherent, 
and workmanlike than Lizst ever knew how to write. 

By the time the composer had arrived at “Don Quixote” he 
had lost all these musical ancestors of his, and had a style entirely 
free from the idiosyncrasies we have remarked upon. We may 
assert, therefore, that the object of Strauss has been consciously 
or unconsciously to broaden and develop the harmonic palette of 
Wagner, Schumann, and the other German masters. He has worked 
from within his medium. We can never imagine that he will now 
annex or invent a new harmonic system like Delius, Elgar, and 
Debussy. In studying his scores we feel pretty confident that no 
matter how complex they are, we shall only require a little patience 
to understand them. We shall not have to learn our grammar 
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again, as we do in listening to “ Brigg Fair,” “Paris,” the Elgar 
Symphonies, and Debussy. So that, after all, it was quite needless 
to hold up our hands in holy horror at modern German music. If 
to strengthen and broaden the work of one’s ancestors is not 
conservatism, it is extremely difficult to define that word. No 
matter how much Strauss is a radical with regard to form, he 1s a 
conservative in his harmonic system if we compare his art with that 
of his contemporaries. It is also noticeable that another Teutonic 
composer has been working on exactly the same harmonic line. 
That is Max Reger. We may quote a few examples from the 
latter, noting that in the Reger polyphony there 1s often a sense of 
massive strength left upon the hearer, but, when he attempts a 
fairly simple passage he is invariably banal and trifling. Conse- 
quently, we have in his pianoforte pieces some fine manly music 
bracketed with short works that might be written by any comm )n- 
place student with a turn for the creative art. 


A good example may be seen in his Aquerrellen, Op. 25. This 
little collection consists of five pieces, a Canzonetta, Humoreske, 
Impromptu, Nordische Ballads, and a Mazurka. 

The Canzonetta, Humoreske, and Mazurka are the type of 
music one finds among Tschaikowsky’s acknowledged “pot-boilers ” 
for the piano, neither better nor worse. In these pieces the com- 
poser only uses the most commonplace modulations, and they are 
very easy for the student to grasp. In fact, any respectable pianist 
should be able to not only play them, but analyse their construction 
almost at sight. However, the remaining two are decidedly more 
interesting, for in the Impromptu we have a little inspiration quite 
worthy of Brahms. There is the same colossal energy, the dynamic 
rhythm, and, strange to say, some rich harmonies. Here Reger has 
got away from the normal German idolatry of the diminished chord, 
which seems the déte noir of every creative musician born within 
the boundaries of the Kaiser’s and the Austrian Empires. In the 
Ballads, too, we have some fine sombre effects, but the final Mazurka 
is no better music than is turned out by the gross from publisher’s 
warehouses, under the designation of teaching pieces. This dis- 
tinction of value is traceable throughout Reger’s work, and is most 
noticeable. 

In his Improvisation, Op. 18, we have identically the same 
variation of artistic worth in the eight short pieces which form the 
collection. No. 5 has towering strength only to be likened to 
Beethoven or Brahms, but some of the remaining ones seem to fall 
far short of the standard reached by the fifth. But it is in the later 
“ Silhouetten,” Op. 53, and the “Variations on a Theme by Bach,” 
Op. 81, that we see the hesitation and indecision of Reger’s muse 
at its worst. We feel that here we have a mind with something 
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great and significant to utter, and to a certain extent at a loss how 
to say it. He has to resort to the most commonplace methods of 
broadening and deepening the tissue of the music, such as writing 
double notes upon every conceivable opportunity, and a mass of 
heavy chords in sequence which spoil all idea of legato. Further, 
these chords, although belonging to the ordinary diatonic system, 
are often so distantly related as to make the harmonic background 
a series of violent changes, instead of a logically developed kaleido- 
scope. In the fifth variation, for example, the theme is simple and 
direct, but the composer seizes upon every occasion to modulate 
somehow. Often enough the modulations are quite uninteresting 
in themselves as they appear to have no raison détre, and all this 
is in spite of the straightforward nature of the themes. The result 
is that, in playing much of Reger’s music, we have a feeling analo- 
gous to that which steals over us in reading some of Meredith’s 
novels, that the author is throwing the light of revelation upon 
things that do not matter . 

I have purposely dragged in Reger because he throws a great 
enlightenment upon the methods of Strauss, as will be seen shortly. 
To return to the latter musician we may study “Don Quixote” at 
the point where the Knight ceases to read his romances, and con- 
ceives the idea of becoming a cavalier in actuality. The prelimi- 
naries of the Don are depicted by a piece of symphonic writing 
forty-six bars in length. The student should carefully examine 
this passage. 

The leading themes are representative of the literary side of 
the work, and are heard against each other in counter-point. The 
first thing that strikes the eye is the relative smallness of the themes 
themselves. Some of them are the merest snippets, but they all 
have the peculiarity of being based strictly upon the diatonic tone 
system, often enough upon the bald tonic, mediant and dominant of 
a diatonic key. There is absolutely ”o attempt to use the whole- 
tone scale as a harmonic basis. 

The movement is often in five or six part counterpoint, and 
therefore meets the theoretical description of polyphony, but let us 
ask in the sacred name of the art: What is polyphony? Surely, 
the first demand we can make is that the several counterpoints 
shall be interesting in themselves, and have a separate musical 
significance, apart from the general sound effect. This, at least, is 
what we discover in Bach’s work, and the “ Meistersinger,” and 
many other works of a similar nature. If we allow that the string- 
ing together of two or three parts, and the filling in of other voices 
for mcre padding, to pass as polyphony, we shall find hundreds of 
musical students in Britain who could easily write in six, eight, or 
ten part counterpoint. The crux of the question lies in the fact 
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that anybody who cares to may string together six or eight themes 
that shall form a harmonious whole, by using conventional arpeg- 
gios, chromatic runs, and decorative tit-bits from the stock-pot of 
the world’s music. 

This is precisely what we have in the symphonic movement 
that we are considering. About half the “voices” are legitimate 
variants of the Don Quixote leit-motives; the other half have no 
visible means of subsistence. For the student of the score we will 
mention the most glaring cases. First, the poor little piece of 
decoration for the violas which lasts for nine bars, and then the 
figuration given to the first half of the second violins which lasts 
practically through the whole movement, and then the twittering 
little counterpoint allotted to the first half of the first violins, which 
also runs almost to the end. If anyone can be found who will say 
these themes have the slightest beauty or meaning, then the obvious 
reply is, that the art of composition is not nearly such a difficult 
task as we had all imagined. Inspiration is less essential than fine 
all-round text-book knowledge. 

This cold-blooded thickening of the musical fabric with any 
counterpoint that happens to fit in, may be very satisfactory from 
the point of view of the concert-goer, inasmuch that it gives him 
more music for his money, but it seems quite unnecessary and de 
trop to those of us who love Strauss not too well, but wisely. 

As a French composer has recently said—anyone can write 
“difficult” music, and when we regard the countless felicities of 
“Don Quixote,” we can only regret that the composer did not in this 
passage reduce the volume of sound, thus making it gain immensely 
in clarity and directness of appeal. It is all the more inartistic 
because the needless counter-themes have no significance in the 
literary side of the work. I have: endeavoured te illustrate else- 
where, that in “Ein Heldenleben,” its creator has deliberately 
thickened the musical tissue by the too frequent introduction of 
the “ Hero” themes in their original form without subjecting them 
to logical development. This procedure is also to be traced in 
the section from “ Don Quixote” above mentioned. Doubtless it 
was a great temptation to use these short phrases too frequently 
for the obvious reason that they may be run in at almost any point 
and be in harmony with the general effect. 

To sum up our observations we may confidently say that 
Strauss has sought to develop and broaden the purely diatonic 
basis of his musical ancestors. In spite of the utterances of hys- 
terical journalists who effervesce consumedly at every production 
of a new work by him, this fact stands out paramount to the calm 
student of his scores. His excursions into the whole tone or an- 
cient Gregorian systems of tonality are very rare—and rarely 
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happy. When he does take a dive he scrambles back again to the 
chords of the tonic, diminished and dominant seventh, as hastily 
as possible. His experiments in this direction are to be seen 
chiefly in “Salome,” and “Electra,” and one cannot remember a 
single instance where it can be said that he has found a beautiful 
modulation, while working this particular vein. Some of the re- 
sults he achieves are very distressing to those who listen intently. 
We may instance a case in “ Electra,” where he has E flat and B 
flat in the bass, and the C major chord above it. He then proceeds 
to push this weird combination up the scale a semi-tone at a time, 
with a result that the hearer feels himself for the time being in the 
grip of a playful dentist. 

Happily, such things are rare, even in “Electra,” and when 
they occur we can ignore them, as they are not at all typical of 
Strauss’s art, which, in its essence, is as sane as any cther man’s. 
Many people deplore the exaggerations and realisms of the tone- 
poems we have mentioned, alleging that the introduction of the 
wind-machine in “ Don Quixote” is not within the legitimate realm 
of art. The present writer is in entire agreement with these critics. 
Mistakenly or not he holds the opinion that realism and art are 
antipathetical in every sense. Realism is Life as it zs. Art is life 
as the artist would make it, if he had the power to refashion the 
universe. If realism be Truth, then art must retire as unnecessary. 
There cannot be two “ truths.” 

Of course, Strauss has every right to suggest the rushing of 
fhe wind, if he was so disposed, but was the wind-machine the only 
way to achieve that end? Could not the same result, 2.2. the sug- 
gestion of wind, have been accomplished by the employment of 
purely musical means? Without hesitation, we can reply—yes! 
Modern music has given us artistic suggestions of rain-drops pat- 
tering upon leaves, of the shimmering of water, of the roaring of 
the ocean, of flames of fire springing upward around Brynhilde, and 
countless other phenomena of nature, and we can safely assert that 
if Debussy, for example, had wished to portray the wind he would 
have succeeded without trotting round to the local theatrical mana- 
ger to borrow his “ props.” 

We now arrive at the delicate question: Why has Strauss 
done these things? Why does he find it necessary to overstep 
what seem to be the boundaries of music? Why does he (and 
also Reger), in the later works, thicken the fabric of the music in 
heavy passages with needless and irrelevant ornament? We may 
dismiss the easy answer that they are men seeking for notoriety 
via eccentricity. The way to achieve popularity in musical art is 
to write bland and obvious melodies. The chances are that a 
composer who writes deliberately in difficult terms is making head- 
long for obscurity. So that cheap reply will not serve us. 
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The only feasible response is that Strauss (even more than 
Reger) can only think easily and freely in the diatonie system, and 
the latter tonality has its limits. Almost every day we find composers 
discovering some new harmonic combinations, and the theorist 
of the future will have a tremendous task before him when he tries 
to sort out the various ground bases of these several tonalities. 
The chaos that exists in the text-books of to-day is very mild to 
the super-chaos that must inevitably ensue when the theoretician 
of the future begins operations. The diatonic system is hopelessly 
antiquated, as all must admit, and the only reason that it flourished 
for so long is that from Bach to Wagner harmony lay practically 
dormant. The men who followed Bach, z2., Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven, were too busy building up music in its architectural 
sense to worry much about purely harmonic extension. 

But Wagner had not to trouble himself about classic form 
developments, and consequently was free to broaden the basis of 
the art in other ways. He uses chords incessantly, which can have 
no other origin than the “whole-tone” scale. Having received the 
lead, modern composers are romping all through the ancient modes 
to discover fresh beauties, and the result in the end cannot help 
but be beneficial to the art. But Strauss remains (in spite of the 
daily press) faithful to the palette of his forefathers. His experi- 
mentation in fresh tonalities is fitful and uncertain. Compare his 
sudden excursions into the New World, and his equally sudden 
returns home to the fearless, slow, and inevitable exploration of 
Delius, and we see the essential difference in mental construction 
of the two men. The one composer speaks in the language of the 
future, the other in that of the past, despite the fact that they were 
born in almost the same year. When Strauss makes a plunge into 
the new tonal systems the world stands aghast at the daring 
“ pioneer” because it is so unusual for him, sublimely ignorant of 
the fact that there are men living who have long ceased to plunge 
and splash about in the new harmonic systems, for the obvious 
reason that these latter are their homes, their daily bread so to 
speak. 

What seems to be the cause of the indigestible heaviness of 
much of the massed effects of Strauss is that he is temperamentally 
unable to blend the wholetone, Doric, and other systems, and the 
diatonic scale, with the result that we miss the glamour, luscious- 
ness, in his great moments that we find in the best work of Elgar, 
Delius, Debussy, Paderewski, Sibelius, etc. In “Ein Heldenleben,” 
for example, we find many strenuous passages that make one mar- 
vel that a man with the resources of Strauss should rest satisfied 
with such superannuated tricks as he employs. Compare in this 
direction the old, old formula (one had almost written—swindle) 
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for raising the passion, by holding chords in the bass, with jerks of 
imposing commonplace in the high treble, repeated several times. 
This is to be seen at its worst in the last few bars of the opening 
movement of “ Heldenleben.” 

This kind of thing was done to death by Liszt, and the only 
emotion it excites in the present year of grace, is one of great 
wonder at being asked to seriously listen to the platitudes of fifty 
years ago served up in a very poor disguise. On the whole our 
composer is happier in his small effects, although in one or two 
portions of “ Eulenspiegel,” “ Zarathustra,” and “ Quixote,” we have 
passages that are only interesting if taken in conjunction with the 
literary programme. Of course, the writer of dramatic programme 
music has one great advantage over his brethren, inasmuch as if he 
writes a dull and banal section the world will assume that this is 
illustrative of some subtle change going on in one or another of the 
characters he is depicting, which a mere musician is mentally in- 
capable of grasping. Much of the Sancho Panza music is quaint 
and droll, like Sancho himself, and we may derive much amuse- 
ment by focussing the literary and musical concept together, but 
strip away the visualisation of the Spanish peasant, and the music 
remains without a single thrill. Fifty living composers could do 
this kind of art, but what most of them could xo? do is to give us 
what Suderman calls the “joy of living,” such as we experience 
while listening to “L’Apres-midi,” the Elgar A flat Symphony, 
“ Brigg Fair,” and the middle movement of Paderewski’s Op. 23. 
There can be no doubt that literary people, with a great apprecia- 
tion of the power of music, do, indeed, extract keen relish from the 
Strauss tone-poems, but the poor creatures of this planet who hap- 
pen to be afflicted with /a pensée musicale feel constrained to wish 
that Strauss was more lyrical in his methods, or, to use the classic 
phrase, would cut the cackle, etc. It may be inherent in the man’s 
musical speech, or it may be his slavish adherence to old tonal 
systems, but the bulk of Strauss’s art sadly lacks a sense of mystery. 
It is this obviousness that will make it age quicker than anything 
else. An art, like a religion, should have a vagueness, or it is a 
poverty-stricken affair. Another thing we miss, even in Strauss’s 
greatest moments, is the consciousness of an overbearing per- 
sonality. Those admirers of the composer who are most eloquent 
and sincere in their appreciation have invariably pictured him as a 
sort of superhuman figure, awe-inspiring and colossal. Yet these 
good folk also point out the utter dissimilarity of style in most of 
Strauss’s tone-poems. In this latter connection they are indubit- 
ably right, as a person who was ignorant of any art work of Strauss 
but “ Tod und Verklarung,” would never guess that “ Eulenspiegel ” 
was fashioned in the same brain. Again, no one could possibly find 
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any similarity between the long, sweeping melodies of “Zara- 
thustra,” or “ Don Juan,” and the snippet phrases of “ Don Quixote.” 
Many critics have accounted this dissimilarity of style as a virtue in 
Strauss, alleging that it shows unmistakably the breadth of the 
man’s mental outlook, and the elasticity of his idiom. That may 
be, but it undeniably robs his music of that precious personal touch 
which more than all else protects art from the ravages of time. An 
enormous personality will always command attention, but that which 
he interests himself in is quite subsidiary. This must ever remain 
so, as long as the human species is more interested in its own 
evolution and perfection than in the phenomena of nature that sur- 
round the individual. By all biological laws, personality must be 
of paramount interest in every department of human activity. 

It is this lack of personal style that makes even friendly critics 
inclined to ¢utoyer Strauss when writing of him, and one must con- 
fess that he gives us much provocation to hob-nob. There is more 
personality in Elgar’s right hand than in Strauss’s whole physical 
frame. The latter artist is no super-man, but a musician of genius 
who has given us of his best, although the antiquated harmonic 
methods upon which he works occasionally prove too frail to carry 
him to complete success. His most blind adorer does not allege 
that he has developed Opera or Song any further than Wagner and 
Wolf. The only thing he has carried to completion is the Sym- 
phonic Poem, and if we grant the zsthetic premises of the latter 
we can recognise him as a pioneer. If we do wot grant them we 
often find that the flood-tide of his inspiration shows a tendency 
to fall below that of his contemporaries. 

At the present time about half the musical world is convinced 
that he is a sensation-craving degenerate, while the other half hails 
him as the greatest living musician. Posterity will doubtless 
wonder how on earth we arrived at either conclusion. 


ROBERT RALPH. 





THE GREAT TREND. 


IN the region of metaphysical speculation, the thinker who at- 
tempts to extend the teachings of the ancient systems of philo- 
sophy, or religion, is likely to meet with considerable indifference 
from those people who come upon the theories for the first time, 
and, indeed, not only for the casual person, but for all except the 
close observers and most careful thinkers, the subjects of meta- 
physics are likely to be too abstruse and tiresome. To test them 
sufficiently, in their application to the problems that touch our 
deeper consciousness, it is necessary to ponder over them at inter- 
vals, for many years, perhaps, ere they can fairly be accepted, or 
dismissed as false or unreasonable. It is, however, tolerably cer- 
tain, that to the least enlightened human being, there are moments 
when he catches a glimpse of a great and wise purpose in the de- 
velopment of the Universe, and, in his own way, he believes he is 
taking his part, however small it may be, in furthering that purpose 
which he so dimly comprehends. 


No doubt it has occurred to many, as in a flash, that they are 
living at a moment of eternity, which they realise as stretching 
behind and before in perfect sequence. 


Now, if evolution be not true, then to a great number, life will 
present no meaning, for only to a confidence in progress, is the 
struggle worth while, not necessarily in the outward manifesta- 
jtion, but in the mental and spiritual realms. To others also, it is 
a source of wonderment, as to why events come about as they do, 
given over, as it were, to haphazard and mere accident. Is it a 
certain Creator Magician, who switches us, at his caprice, in fulfil- 
ment of a purpose which we are not permitted to enquire into? 
Rather does it appear as though we were in the midst of a great 
sea, the waves whereof are of our own disturbance, and, as we 
come to understand it better, we shall be able to guide our barque 
serenely across the dangerous shoals, into the placid waters of un- 
ending bliss. 

Suppose we stand aside for a moment and gaze upon the 
world show, it seems as though a picture were before our eyes, 
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and by closer scrutiny it becomes, in reality, a reflection of our own 
innermost selves. 

All of us know the power of attraction, or repulsion, not only 
for certain people, but to particular places and things, and we may 
realize that this is not so much the result of emanations from them, 
as of our own mental attitude. When we fear and fluster, we are 
surely enmeshed in delusion, for in reality no circumstances have 
power to wound us, unless we allow them to do so. Again, how 
often we find we are in a groove, so to speak, out of which we have 
great difficulty in raising ourselves, even by the exercise of un- 
remitting will power. We seem bound by the limitations of 
our temperament and capacities, and, in emancipating ourselves 
from these thraldoms, we require long periods, even to modify 
them in a small degree. One man, for example, may be an ex- 
cellent ploughman, but could certainly not write a treatise on coal. 
Another, perhaps, is a brilliant lawyer, but may be incapable of 
appreciating music in any way. Advancement is made by rising 
and falling, by strenuous effort, and by intermediary stretches of 
quiet assimilation. We often feel, that a single lifetime is alto- 
gether too short for the real completion of many important tasks we 
undertake, and we seem only to secure a brief concentration on 
the deeper things, before the subject eludes our grasp. 

Now, men have frequently questioned a justice, which appro- 
priates to certain individuals such as Plato, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
or any of the great ones, so much ability, and withholds it from 
others, or on the other hand, where some are cursed with criminal 
tendencies that appear to carry them backward rather than on 
lines of progress. Heredity alone, cannot furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of these phenomena, for how comes it that brothers 
and sisters, for instance, yea, even twins, are often so entirely 
different in character? Certainly, there is a law of heredity, but it 
is merely the method by which a greater law becomes manifest. 
To be condemned to certain mental traits, or physical limitations, 
because our parents have particular characteristics, or bodily com- 
plaints, is, indeed, arbitrary and unjust. 

Although, as previously stated, we appear bound by definite 
limitations, yet, on the other hand, we all of us often come into 
conditions with which we are perfectly at home, looking on with 
complete understanding, and feeling able to deal with them as we 
will. We may reasonably conclude that, in like manner, shall we 
eventually be able to treat with any and all difficulties, not perhaps 
automatically merely, but with the easy power of full self-conscious- 
ness. Then shall we be really free, able to turn whithersoever we 
will, for now, indeed, we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face. 
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In the material world every cause is followed by its effect, 
and in the region of the spiritual, this can scarcely be otherwise 
also, seeing that the manifestations of the physical are subservient 
to, and instrumental, in conveying to our consciousness the truths 
of unseen realities. As a matter of fact, the material world offers 
us, at every turn, undeniable symbols regarding the world to come. 
St. Paul says: “Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also reap.” 
Yet how could this be so, were it not that we are really and truly 
born again, and yet again? In fact, if we accept the Apostle’s 
statement, we must also believe in the doctrine of Reincarnation, 
which means that, in completing our development, we exhaust 
numerous lives on earth, and, as in the past, we have been born 
and have died many times, so in the future shall we continue our 
evolution by the same process. To many, in fact, who have cogi- 
tated upon the deeper things for any length of time, the idea of 
special creation, cannot bear the strain of repeated questionings and 
assaults, which the seeming mishaps and incongruities of life, raise 
in their minds with reiterating persistence. Although it is certain, 
that our Eternal Home must eventually be beyond the travail and 
anxieties of this world, yet, in our development meanwhile, we need 
the lessons and experiences, which can be secured to us only by 
periods on earth, spread over numerous lives. It may be said that 
all of us are what we are, by reason of an infinite past—in our- 
selves that is—and our future will depend, not only upon this past, 
but upon the use we are now making of our present. 

Looking, as it were, below, on the lower kingdoms, not neces- 
sarily with a clear and definite incite, but in abstract comprehen- 
sion, it becomes comparatively easy to realize the different stages 
through which we have advanced. The insect, the bird, the animal, 
move forward according to fixed and immutable laws, and in slow, 
almost imperceptible progression. We know, for instance, that 
horses may be taught to halt at the word of command, and dogs to 
sit up and perform wonderful tricks, but none of these could be 
taught to manufacture any simple thing, to play a flute, or to dig 
the garden. 

Although, we cannot observe any line of actual contact between 
the different species, yet we can comprehend that each is merely a 
preparation for the next stage, until we come fo see the relative 
degrees likewise, in human life, from primitive man to the genus. 
And, while we recognise that our ways are not the ways of the 
brutes, nor our thoughts so limited as their instincts are, so may we 
readily believe, that beyond us, are degrees much above our own 
immature consciousness, and for all, are set bounds through which 
we, or they, cannot pass, except by the method of strife, and in 
strictly regulated order. 
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Within limits, we may perhaps develop unevenly, some swing- 
ing the pendulum, as it were, to its fullest extent one way. For 
that reason a rebound must take place, and, where one life has 
tended to excess, the next, perhaps, may swing abnormally in the 
other direction, for only in this way can equilibrium be again re- 
stored. In the case, for example, of a man born blind, or deaf and 
dumb, may it not be probable that, by the limitation of his facul- 
ties in such a way, he is forced to develop, more particularly in 
other directions, a necessary expedient perhaps in his case? Thus 
the law brings equilibrium, so requisite to progress, and the alter- 
nating trend can only work this out by rebirth, not once, but many 
times. 

In gradually perceiving the place at which we stand, we can 
adopt a rule of continuous tolerance to those who are behind, for 
are they not traversing paths which, in a relative sense, we our- 
selves have trodden? They are learning severe lessons, perhaps, 
in a rough manner, and may display complete lack of certain 
steadying qualities, which we, with our larger consciousness, know 
to be essential for growth. 

Let us recognise then,-that the difficulties which surround us 
are, in reality, our own offspring, and we must meet them as a 
sailor who, in the face of the wind and storm, brings his boat safely 
to port. We should view life as a great school, governed by the 
law of cause and effect, and, realizing that progress towards the 
goal of perfection, is the Divine plan for us, we can rejoice in the 
sure trust of that great Father, who knows absolutely what is best 
for us at every stage of the journey, and adjusts each task to our 
growing strength. Neither drastic punishment, nor sweetened 
palliatives, could teach us to stand secure against all outward 
attacks, or to realize that perfect unity, in understanding, in power, 
and in love, which we are intended to do. 

By admitting thoughts on such subjects as these, one may 
be only preparing the way for more serious mental agitations later, 
and there will, perhaps, occur to the mind such persistent questions 
and doubts, as to make it imperative that further investigation 
should be made into the deeper problems of life. 

For a long time, at any rate, we may follow the best that is in 
us, without being concerned with the working of that larger process, 
which moves us and about us, ceaselessly changing, yet whose 
centre remains constantly the same. 

Numbers, however, although feeling the deeper impulses, yet 
choose the easy path of indifference, and seeing the heights before 
them, they yet prefer to linger awhile on the plain. To each of 
us the call comes to make our choice, and all along the path we are 
forced almost, to the exercise of discrimination. We may enter 
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the lists and prepare ourselves for service, or, we may remain with 
the lingering crowd, preferring ease. Should we decide to enter, 
then we are likely to have some mental battles to fight, but we 
must look forward to those on ahead, who, having their eyes 
opened, see more clearly the great world plan. They actively and 
confidently assist with the scheme, working in harmony with its 
evolutionary trend, which carries all within its mighty embrace. 


C. W. GUEST. 





THE WOMEN OF EURIPIDES. 


THE English reader, who, without previous acquaintance with the 
Greek classics, takes up a translation of the plays of Euripides, will 
find himself in an unknown country. An entirely different view 
of life from anything prevailing in modern times underlies the text 
of the Greek dramatist, and it will require considerable study to 
realise what that view is. In fact, the more the reader thinks he 
understands on a first reading, probably the less has he really 
grasped ; for the meaning of Euripides does not lie on the surface 
It frequently happens, too, that translators lead the reader astray, 
as they are inclined to gloss over anything which they fancy may 
be repugnant to modern notions. 


Simple functions are less variable than complex ones. Men 
must always eat and drink, sleep and walk, run, play, wrestle, etc., 
in somewhat similar ways. At any rate, such differences as arise 
are easily intelligible. To this we may add that such simple, primi- 
tive emotions as love between parents and children, between bro- 
thers and sisters, between masters or mistresses and servants or 
slaves, will not vary so much but that they will be intelligible from 
age to age. But when we get to the more subtle emotions that 
arise between lovers of opposite sex, between husbands and wives, 
and even between close friends of the same sex, such delicate affec- 
tions may differ so widely in different ages, especially if these ages 
are removed from one another by long intervals of time, that one 
historical period may be hardly intelligible to another. Such is the 
case as between the classical age of Greece and our modern time. 


Consequently there must always be a certain amount of mist 
separating our minds from that of a Greek writer; but why should 
a translator make the mist denser by deliberately omitting or alter- 
ing what he deems offensive? It is just those points of expression 
or traits of character which are stumbling-blocks to us, but which 
apparently seemed quite natural to the Greeks, that will enable us 
to appreciate the difference between the ancient Hellenic and the 
modern European or British mind. The serious student will wish 
nothing to escape him that is likely to lighten his difficulties, and 
enable him to reconstruct in imagination a long-vanished civilisation. 
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Up to a certain extent there is a modern spirit in Euripides, 
which puts us in harmonious relations with him. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said of his misogyny there are abundant indica- 
tions of his real sympathy with women; and it may be noted that 
whatever else he charges them with, he never accuses them of 
stupidity, (although he does of indifference to the Muses). On the 
contrary, he gives them credit for a rather uncanny cleverness. 


“The wiles of women 
Are hard to be withstood.” 


If the poet, however, cannot be convicted of dislike of women, 
there is certainly an abundance of misogynist expressions on the 
part of his male personages, but these are in character, and not un- 
natural under the circumstances. Jason, Polymestor, and Hippo- 
lytus, all rail against the female sex, but from their point of view 
they have some reason for what they say. Jason exclaims :— 


“Far better were it for the human race 
Had children been produced by other means, 
No females e’er existing.” 


Polymestor, who had been derived of his eyesight by a woman, 
and whom no one would accept as an unprejudiced witness, cries 
out in his agony :— 


“ Nor ocean’s waves nor air 
Nurture so vile a race, as he who most 
Hath with the sex conversed, but knows too well.” 


And the chaste Hippolytus, who certainly has had reason to 
complain of the sex, suggests, like Jason, that it would have been 
better if women had not existed, and that men had obtained a race 
of sons by applying at the temples, from the gods! 

These tirades against women are, however, in their places, 
dramatically correct. It is possible, too, that the attacks on women 
by men are such as Euripides held men of a certain character 
naturally would make, but in making them throw reproach on them- 
selves rather than on women. Just as occasionally Ibsen’s men and 
Bernard Shaw’s are made “to give themselves away.” We are not 
expected to sympathise with Polymestor, or with Jason. 

In short, Euripides has a respect for women, but he does not 
love them. On the other hand, he may almost be said to love 
children ; as may be seen from the following exquisite fragment 
of a lost play, translated by J. A. Symonds. 


“ Lady, the sun’s light to our eyes is dear, 
And fair the tranquil reaches of the sea, 
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And flowery earth in May, and bounding waters, 
And so right many fair things I might praise ; 
Yet nothing is so radiant and so fair 

As for souls childless, with desire sore-smitten, 
To see the light of babes about the house.” 


Our poet has a strong sympathy with youth, and describes 
with great pathos the death of Neoptolemus, “the whelp of 
Achilles,” who was barbarously murdered at the temple of Delphi 
by Orestes. Pathetic also is the fate of the austere youth, Hippo- 
lytus, the votary of Diana and scorner of Aphrodite ; destroyed by 
the wiles of his stepmother, Phedra. While the relations between 
mothers and their children, in Euripides, are charming, and gener- 
ally also those between fathers and sons; stepmothers are always 
spoken of with aversion. 

He was sufficiently cosmopolitan in spirit to feel compassion 
for the enemies of Greece; for example, in “ The Trojan Dames,” 
in which are represented in moving tones the sorrows of Hecuba 
and Andromache, the mother and the widow of Hector; and which 
Gilbert Murray describes as “the first great expression of the 
spirit of pity for mankind heard in European literature.” 

He is modern, too, in proclaiming the virtues often found in 
the poor and lowly,.in slaves, and even in the base-born. His 
characters are pleasing in almost all respects, except in that rela- 
tion which, in the modern novel, takes the most important place, 
viz., the love of the sexes. It is when we come to the so-called 
romantic relations between men and women that Euripides seems 
so wanting to modern taste. And as, no doubt, his treatment of 
women must have seemed at least tolerably satisfactory to his 
auditorium, we may gather what was the general view of the posi- 
tion and character of women in the Greece of the classical period. 

We find a roughness of relations between men and women in 
ancient times. There was an entire absence of what we call the 
spirit of chivalry, although it is a question if this spirit was really 
so prevalent in the Middle Ages (the so-called chivalrous period) 
as Sir Walter Scott would have us believe. L~ck of this is often 
shocking to us in the ancients, even sometimes in Horace and 
Cicero, who were, perhaps, the two men of antiquity most nearly 
approaching the character of a modern gentleman. It seldom 
seems to have occurred to any Greek or Roman that woman, as 
woman, deserved more respect than man. On the contrary, the 
general implication, and sometimes the express statement, is that 
she deserves less consideration. The self-sacrificing Iphigenia her- 
self remarks :— 


“More than a thousand women is one man 
Worthy to see the light of life.” 
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And again :— 
Te ae a eC ie Cl 

Dying is mourned as to his house a loss; 
But woman’s weakness is of light esteem.” 

The woman question of the day is fully discussed in Euripides’ 
plays. In this point of view he is Bernard Shaw and Ibsen com- 
bined, whom he also resembles in the fearlessness of his intellectual 
outlook. All sides of woman (as known in ancient times) appear, 
submissive, self-assertive, revengeful, amorous. The Euripidean 
woman makes herself in one way or another of importance; and, 
whether good or bad, she is distinctly feminine; powerful, intelli- 
gent, heroic, argumentative, often passionate but seldom loved or 
lovable. When they love their love is quite sensual; and it is 
quite exceptional for a man to fall in love with a particular woman. 
When he does so it is quite sexually, with animal passion only. A 
wife is represented as showing lust if she merely objects to her 
husband’s infidelities ; she is considered greedy to wish to have her 
husband entirely to herself. When Medea says to Jason, “ Canst 
thou suppose such wrongs sit light upon the female breast?” he 
rejoins, “On a chaste woman’s; but your soul abounds with 
wickedness.” 

Similarly, Agamemnon considers that his brother, Menelaus, 
is guilty of lasciviousness, merely because he wishes to recover his 
wife, the beautiful Helen. He exclaims :— 


“A beauteous wife 
In thy fond arms it is thy wish to hold, 
Transgressing decency and reason; base 
Of a bad man the pleasures.” 


The ideal woman is expected to honour her husband as a 
despotic king, or almost as a God. Andromache boasts of her 
unbounded devotion to Hector, and that she has occasionally even 
suckled his illegitimate children. She reproaches Hermione, the 
daughter of Helen, with lustfulness like her mother’s, merely be- 
cause Hermione desired to keep her husband to herself. 

Alcestis, who devoted herself to death, in order that her hus- 
band might live, is often cited as the noblest and gentlest of all 
Euripides’ heroines. Her devotion, however, was really to her 
husband as head of the family, not to himself and for his own 
‘qualities. It was like the loyalty of barbarians to their king. 
No tender love scene passes between the pair. Her only concern 
is for her children, and she implores him not to give them a step- 
mother, but instead of her “to be a mother to them.” She shows 
no surprise or revulsion of feeling at her husband’s acceptance of 
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her offer, although the modern feeling on the matter is freely ex- 
pressed by Admetus’s father, Pheres. 

Love between male and female, in short, in these dramas, is 
but lust. There is no idealising of the passion. There is no fusion 
of the interests of the sexes. There is, on the contrary, a sort of 
defensive league of men against women, and side by side with 
that a kind of freemasonry among women. We have such curious 
expressions as “Woman can best prevail with woman,” put into 
the mouth of Menelaus, in the play “Helena.” Hardly any modern 
author would make such an observation. Of similar character is 
Iphigenia’s appeal to her female attendants :— 


“ This plea I first would urge, that we 

Are women, and have hearts by nature formed 
To love each other, of our mutual trusts 

Most firm preservers.” 


Just where a modern author would find the opportunity for an 
idyllic love scene, such a thing never occurs to Euripides. For 
instance, in the “ Orestes,” the hero and his sister Electra are in 
great danger of being put to death by their enemies. Pylades, who 
is the bosom friend of Orestes, and is engaged to be married to 
Electra, is present. He has a most affecting interview with Orestes, 
talking about the exalted claims of friendship, but hardly speaks to 
Electra. His marriage with her is but to be the seal of his friend- 
ship for her brother. They are like two modern schoolboys, as yet 
too young to appreciate girls. Orestes, referring to his sister, casu- 
ally and somewhat brutally, observes :— 


“If she be lost, some other nuptial bed 
Awaits to bless thee with a father’s joys”; 


and then proceeds to a more important topic, as follows :— 

“ My friend, 

Thou, whose sweet converse was my soul’s delight, 
Farewell !” 


We find the good women, such as Andromache, Iphigenia, 
Polyxena, Macaria, and Alcestis, most extreme in their expressions 
of submission to men. It is the bad women who stand up for their 
sex and claim equal rights with men. Medea scoffs at the idea 
that men are to be more considered because they do the fighting. 
She exclaims :— 

“Rather would I thrice, 
Armed with a target, in th’embattled field 
Maintain my stand, than suffer once the throes 
Of childbirth.” 
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The boldest asserter of the absolute equality of the sexes is 
Clytemnestra, who murdered her husband Agamemnon. She 
strongly resented the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her husband. As is 
well known, when the Grecian fleet was detained at Aulis, on its 
way to Troy, Agamemnon, by advice of the priests, slaughtered his 
daughter (or thought he had slaughtered her) in order to obtain a 
favourable wind from the gods. Clytemnestra, with some show 
of logic, urges that if Agamemnon’s brother, Menelaus, had been 
carried off, and the Greeks were wishful to pursue and recover him, 
Agamemnon would not have been pleased if she had sacrificed their 
son Orestes, with a view to forwarding the matter in hand. The 
argument would be more cogent to a Greek than to a modern 
reader ; because the Greeks had a curious belief that male children 
were in a special sense the sons of their fathers, not of their 
mothers, while girls were essentially their mother’s children rather 
than their father’s. Therefore, Iphigenia was the special property 
of Clytemnestra, while Orestes belonged to his father, Agamem- 
non. So Clytemnzstra says, in effect: If you kill our daughter 
who belongs to me, why should not I kill our son, who belongs to 
you? This singular notion, perhaps, tended further to separate the 
sexes in their interests and views. 

It is only in the passion of friendship that we get the least 
touch of romance in Euripides’ poetry. A halo is thrown over the 
affection between two friends of the male sex, but none over the 
love affairs of man and woman. This is true of all Greek poetry of 
the classical age. Because Euripides gave women a more impor- 
tant place than his predecessors, made them more distinctively 
feminine (although often unpleasant) and showed more insight into 
their nature, he has sometimes been mistakenly hailed as the poet 
of passionate and romantic love. There is, however, no romance 
in connection with the matter in Euripides. Women are sometimes 
represented in his plays as frantically in love, such as Medea and 
Phzdra, but such violent passion is described as a disease, sent by 
the wrath of the gods, a visitation of Aphrodite. 

There is none of that tender, worshipping, idealising love on 
the part of the male which we associate with romance ; nothing of 
the spirit of the “Idylls of the King.” No touch of the gentle 
lady of chivalry who lives in her bower, plays upon her lute, and 
waits patiently for her triumphant knight to come and claim her. 
Nothing of that pure affection between persons of opposite sex 
which we associate with the chivalric or romantic age, but which, 
pethaps, never existed in absolute purity in any actual age or 
country. but is rather the product of the idealisation and purifica- 
tion of the passion of love by poetic imagination. The ancient 
Greek drama did not run on these lines at all, and that fact alone 
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fixes a great gulf between the drama of Sophocles and Euripides 
and that of Shakespeare. When the reader of modern tragedies 
turns to the dramatic productions of the ancient world he finds him- 
self in an entirely different region of thought and feeling, and 
without some preliminary light on Greek views of life will find 
himself bewildered at every point. 


WALTER J. BAYLIs, M.A. 





CHRIST AND EVOLUTION. 


WE have all, perhaps, too lightly accepted Evolution as the one 
infallible and inevitable development of the cosmos. But let us 
bear steadily in mind the fact that Paleontology hardly supports 
this theory yet. Besides, there may be, as the great American 
authority, Edward Cope, has shown conclusively, progress back- 
wards, no less than forwards. He has proved that Evolution not 
only can be, but positively has been, both retrograde and beneficial 
—as in the case of the pelvis for Mammals. The strong bony 
median symphysis, which unites the ischium and the pubis, is a 
great advantage to them. This feature, common to Vertebrates 
in the Permian age, has been re-acguired by Mammals. Through 
misdirected energy, or from rude incidence and pressure of the 
environment, through cataclysms and catastrophes which appa- 
rently may not be prevented in a still unstable world, and ¢erra 
infirma (as we now know it to be), faults or interruptions occasion- 
ally break the geological sequences, and divert the forward move- 
ment of creation’s march into wrong channels. When these ad- 
verse and revolutionary conditions disappear, the organisms auto- 
matically adjust themselves to the changed circumstances and re- 
turn to the deserted route. They resume the real orientation. The 
course of life, according to paleontology, has never been linear or 
unbroken. It seems, on the contrary, to be intermittent rather than 
continuous. There have been false starts and tentative gropings in 
the dark, abortive efforts and a half-mechanical and half-intelligent 
feeling for the right way. It may be considered certain that 
Evolution, in its popular interpretation, bears no sort of reference 
to the facts and forces by which we are confronted. And even 
Haeckel’s great embryological law that the growing foetus recapitu- 
lates or summarises individually the history of the race—or, to use 
his own language, the particular ontogeny is a short history of the 
general phylogeny—amust be received with caution and not proceed 
too far. What do we truly know of anything yet? “ It is still unac- 
countable to us, that water at a low temperature becomes ice, and at 
a high temperature vapour.” Origins and ultimate explanations lie 
at present far beyond us. When, for instance, we arrive at proto- 
plasm—and, as Disraeli said, we can all prattle about protoplasm 
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now—we have arrived only at the outset, and not at the end of the 
mystery of life. The riddle then really begins. For behind proto- 
plasm hides “ plasmogen,“ the unknown, and so far unknowable, 
fountain of life and genetic directivity. We speculate and speculate, 
and the work of philosophy does, indeed, too often look like “ milk- 
ing a cow which gives no milk into a pail that has no bottom.” 
Sometimes we merely rediscover the thoughts and theories of the 
past. Hugo de Vries, with his “saltation,” was anticipated by 
Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, and his hypothesis of sudden variations, as 
opposed to the slow variations of Lamarck and Darwin. We know 
less, as a matter of fact, about Vertebrates than about any crea- 
tures, but we make larger assumptions concerning them. _Induc- 
tions at present have scarcely materials or foundations enough, on 
which to build up the gigantic superstructure of the ordinary evolu- 
tion, we must wait for further information and fuller data from 
Paleontology, and remember that what begins as a theory, what- 
ever cases it may cover, ends as a theory—unless it proceeds even- 
tually to cover all the cases. Our working hypotheses are work- 
ing hypotheses, no more and no less. The so-called “laws” estab- 
lished on insufficient facts,-remain but the guesses of children “ cry- 
ing in the night,” though “crying for the light.” Speculation, gua 
speculation, was ever but a leap into infinite space or into utter 
darkness. But, at the same time, we shall never learn anything or 
progress without it. Learned ignorance seems sometimes a degree 
better than unlearned ignorance, or even unlearned knowledge. 
Only let us not forget that our conceptions must be conformed 
to facts, and regulated by them, and not facts conformed to con- 
ceptions, and regulated by these. The man who drew a bow at a 
venture and hit the mark, encourages us never to despair in our 
conjectures, and never to despise them. But the success of one 
out of a thousand failures bids us never to presume. To know 
the constituents of a chemical substance, does not necessarily mean 
that we know also the exact proportions. And yet everything 
really depends on the exquisite delicacy of the subtle combina- 
tion. The quantifications of our predicates may prove infinitely 
more important than their mere qualifications. It is the exceeding 
and inscrutable complexity of organic harmony, with its depths 
beyond depths that puzzles us. And our simplifications 
usually tend to profounder mysteries, and the supposed 
simplification proves but a term of little or no_ signific- 
ance. As in society, institutions grow more and more 
specialised and differentiated and elaborate, and we press 
from the “court of pie-powder” (pied poudre) gradually to our 
present courts of justice, so in the discoveries of science we find a 
darker and darker enigma in the very narrowed issues of a more 
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contracted compass. To concentrate any question, appears only 
to deepen the difficulty. 

We are not sure yet, whether certain rudimentary organs in 
the body are prospective or retrospective, survivals of the past, or 
anticipations of the future. We are not sure yet, whether certain 
races represent degenerate descendants of more civilised ancestors, 
or are fumbling, stumbling savages in their first crepuscular stage 
dimly struggling towards a creed and a hope. Dr. Frazer and Dr. 
Lang, and the anthropologists, all disagree even now as to the 
bearing and burden of the alleged facts laid before them. We 
say deliberately “alleged facts,” because it seems clear that the 
sacred mysteries of a tribe are frequently disguised and misrepre- 
sented to inquisitive travellers and curious missionaries. The 
orientation, or stress of determined tendency, in movements of all 
kinds, is rarely sufficiently plain to make specialists agree except 
to differ. Contradictions abound, especially in the records of 
Paleontology. And we need go no farther than dental develop- 
ment, to prove the justice of the assertion. Moreover, we must 
beware of confusing mere functional with real evolutions—as 
Gaudrey did. [Illusive and delusive filiations abound. And it can- 
not be denied now, that, whatever is the pedigree of the Horse 
it does not derive from the Hipparion and its ancestors—at least 
directly. These are properly parallels, and quite distinct. And 
they appeared and disappeared, without undergoing any trans- 
formations, or leaving any true derivatives. But what holds true 
of the Equidz holds true also of the Ursidz, the Rhinoceroses, 
even the Apes, and others. We want the intermediate instances, 
to demonstrate the transitions, and these do not exist. Even the 
Archceopteryx is not, as so often confidently but erroneously asser- 
ted the missing link between Reptiles and Birds. And Mammals 
stand stiffly aloof from other Vertebrates. To recognise the plas- 
ticity of creatures is one thing—the Hebrew prophet saw this when 
he said, “ Rest in the Lord: wait paticntly for Him”—or rather, 
“ Be silent to God and let Him mould thee”—but to affiliate or- 
ganisms without gaps in one long, consecutive series, is something 
very different, and not done yet. We discover unexpected de- 
partures in a series from time to time. For instance, existing Sea 
Urchins of an irregular type, with bilateral symmetry, follow a 
regular type with radiating symmetry. The latest researches and 
results in Paleontology establish a few fundamental points. It 
seems certain great species do not pass gradually from one to the 
other, either in existing Nature, or at any of the early epochs in 
the life of the globe. Again, each broad genus evolves itself not 
in one grand direct line, but in a series of parallel branches—that 
is to say, it becomes polyphyletic. We find, too, discontinuous 
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series, as in the evolution of the Gryphoea and the Megalodontide. 
And we have creatures now existing which existed in the remotest 
records, and apparently almost identical. Though few dare to go 
as far as Haeckel, we do find direct embryological development in 
some rare exceptions. To give an example out of a very few, the 
Paleozoic Belenuride, bear a strong family likeness to the young 
larva of the existing Limulus. But, on the other hand, “ present 
species, if we ignore some rare cases of hybridisation, are not con- 
nected with one another,” as they should be, and as we should 
antecedently and logically expect, “by imperceptible transitions.” 
Evolution, then, or Darwinism, may be true, but it remains un- 
demonstrated, and perhaps undemonstrable. We meet everywhere 
missing links in the chain of Palzontology—des larmes au baisser 
tl n'y a gun frisson. That is the kind of proximity we want. 
But so far, we have too many tears and too little love. And there 
remains one serious crux for Evolution, the fact that so many 
creatures exist now unchanged, which we find fossilised among the 
remains of the earliest marine creatures—such as the Lingule and 
Capuli, the Actceonina, and many more that could easily be named. 
Then we find, as it were, mere sketches of organisms that never 
came to the birth, as thougn the Creator had grown ashamed of 
His handiwork, and left it incomplete to pass and perish, or to 
survive in obscure insignificance, as sports or failures. Reptiles 
have been happily designated “unfinished Quadrupeds.” Some of 
the eccentricities and abnormalities, so to speak, that we unearth 
at intervals, look like playthings of a Prentice Maker with a weird 
sense of the grotesque and the humorous. And therefore we have 
good reasons for the assertion that Evolution, however pretty and 
plausible, however useful as a working hypothesis, begins and 
ends as a working hypothesis. It may be a causa vera, but it is not 
so far a causa adequata. 


But now Religion comes in and reinforces Science, too often its 
unloving and unbelieving child. Our so-called (by the ignorant 
alone) “played out Christianity,” really the mspiration and very 
life of all that is good in modern society and the world, steps for- 
ward to the assistance of Evolution. Those who detest Religion 
most are usually most indebted to it, and usually most appeal to it, 
when the case requires its sanctions. And then, when circum- 
stances alter, they do not hesitate to denounce it. The very dogs 
would be more grateful. Plus je connais les hommes plus 7admire 
les chiens. Scripture displays a progressive inspiration, and a pro- 
gressive revelation. And the anthropomorphic Divinity becomes at 
last pure Spirit. But we pass first through the stages of tribal and 
national and local deities and henotheism, before we 
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“reach at last the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun—” 
in monotheism and one universal Father. 

The records of Religion, however, manifest not merely a per- 
sistent continuity of purpose, but also dropped stitches, gaps and 
interruptions, regression as well as advance, lapses and re-lapses, 
deviations from the high road of the main movement, inaction and 
reaction, and all sorts of illogical departures. Nevertheless, tele- 
ology exists and operates from the first, in a definite plan and 
direction to a goal. Yet we shall find nowhere a straightforward 
linear series of ameliorations and increase in spiritual knowledge. 
This clearly would be altogether impossible for free moral agents. 
Flaws and faults abound everywhere, and prove (if they prove no- 
thing else) complete liberty of human initiative, of thought and 
action. Only a machine could progress in one unbroken course 
of artificial energy, or a Church that was a mere function of the 
State, established, subsidised, and regulated by the Government. 
But then the results would be mechanical and superficial, there 
could be no organic development or vital progress. Church people 
would be religious by Act of Parliament. While, on the contrary, 
the very imperfections, the failures and backslidings themselves, 
constitute the necessary materials and medium for the growth of 
greater spiritual life. Competition, free choice, difficulties, and 
dangers, trials and temptations, were always, and always will be, 
the proper pabulum for every aspiring moral agent. Man is not 
coddled into character. He must pass through the fire, and daily, 
hourly, make the venture of faith, and, as it were, stake everything 
upon nothing. In the Bible we see this struggle for religious 
existence, and the survival of the fittest belief, from the first chap- 
ter to the last. Cataclysms, like those written with an iron pen on 
the pages of geology, confront us frequently, and punctuate (while 
they intervene), the onward march of events. But notwithstanding 
these halting places, or rather on account of their repeated chal- 
lenges, the interruptions in the end facilitate progress. We detect 
a thread of continuous thought and directivity, and a settled aim, 
among all the discontinuities. There emerges the fixed fluidity or 
fluid fixity of an implicit aim. The Evolution proceeds, on the 
whole, and in the long run, and seems working out a predetermined 
pattern, in and through and by the infinite potentialities of a 
plastic cosmos. We appear to be watching a development, not 
through the medium of a capricious temperament, but through the 
medium of an inspired and inspiring idea, a sure and settled pro- 
spectiveness which anticipates and prepares for each contingency. 
We touch a qualitative and quantitative prevision. The principle 
of Erastianism, false in its proper application there, yet possesses 
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a valuable historical significance. Cujus regio ejus religio. Re- 
ligion, the life of the spirit, cannot escape the limitations of time 
and place and person. It must take to some extent the local and 
temporary and particular mould or colour, while retaining its uni- 
versal message and meaning. Nothing is more fatal than the re- 
fusal to move with moving conditions—z.z., not to grow with the 
growth of nature. We have noted, how Paleontology registers 
the present survival of creatures unchanged since the earliest times, 
such as the Cidarides, Lingule, Craniz, Nuculez, Mytili, Acmcea, 
Capuli, Estheriz, Cypridinz, and others. The results that arise 
from absence of development are mean and contemptible, and 
again, over-specialisation, or “nom-specialisation,” as Cope some- 
what perversely and inversely calls it, from his point of view, leads 
first to senility, and then finally to death. All life must grow, it 
cannot afford to stand still. Now the breaks in the Scripture 
narrative, like the breaks in Evolution, mark the arrest of over- 
specialisation, and the incidence of new pcegee, or points of fixed 
fluidity, by which progress resumes its retarded movement. Chris- 
tianity has assumed different forms at different stages of its his- 
tory, and it will assume still more as it penetrates the East, and 
takes an Asiatic complexion. But, under all its disguises, we shall 
recognise the essential thing. And just as polymorphous types must 
not be confounded with distinct species, we must not deny to our 
religion its rightful name because in different conditions it grows 
differently, and we fail to observe our own beloved features that 
have sprung out of quite another soil and another atmosphere. 
Dwelling in the depths of the Caribbean Seas the Agnostus was 
blind, because eyes would have been useless there. And so doc- 
trines and ritual, that suit Occidental nations, might only impede 
and confine the religious growth of Oriental nations, though both 
worship one and the same Christ. The multiplications of dogmas 
and ceremonies tends at last to over-specialisation, which not merely 
stifles the energies of a growing Church, but forbids its activities 
abroad. Local colour and national characteristics cannot be trans- 
ferred, and particular beliefs, as they arise, that were born of par- 
ticular needs, can never be universal. 

Let us be heartily thankful that our church never attempted 
to define the Atonement, and left many mysteries of our faith as 
objects of faith alone, and did not attempt to cut them into regula- 
tion shapes and formulz, which would only have obstructed spiri- 
tual life. Science may, and does, complain of theological dogmas 
as hopeless attempts to stop the stream of religious progress. But 
it frequently does the same thing by premature theories, which 
fossilise thought, and are offered us as finalities. Darwinism de- 
mands unlimited time, which cannot possibly be allowed. Then 
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there are many useless organs, which cannot be produced or modi- 
fied by selection. Besides, the very small variations postulated 
would be of no possible service to the individual, nor afterwards 
adopted by the alleged process. Vital energy seems limited in 
time and eventually exhaustible. Weismann’s continuity of germ- 
plasm reads like a beautiful romance, and requires assumptions 
that are presumptuous. If it means merely a persistent, but un- 
known force of directivity, it explains nothing, and not even itself. 
The abrupt termination of a group of creatures cannot always be 
made intelligible by that blessed and convenient deus ex machind— 
Migration. But there is, no doubt, a progressive reduction of 
variability, which naturally and necessarily diminishes the chances 
of survival—as the vitality runs low, though some apparently 
extinct types have only been tremendously transformed. And we 
must follow Evolution, not merely in the direct line, but in all 
important lateral variations. But, in spite of Science, “ accidental 
modifications,” do not exist. Nor does it sound philosophical to 
elucidate sudden departures from the regular course by lesions of 
the embryo or young or insect stings or parasitic fungi. But so- 
called “ mutations” do happen—though it might be better to style 
them “ Discords” or “ Deviations.” Changed environment may, 
and does account for much, though we may fairly credit creatures 
with some inherent and spontaneous powers. But how shall we 
solve the problem of “Saltation”? We never could, without the 
aid of Revelation, which alone appears to throw some light upon 
it. God educates the world in this way. He brings His people 
periodically to a sudden impasse—like the Red Sea, or the Jordan 
and Jericho, or the Captivity, or the Roman rule. Because thus 
alone He can bring them to Himself. He fills up the /acune by 
His Presence and Power, and elicits faith and love and life. Christ 
proves Himself to be the impasse. We break on the Rock, in 
order that He may make us whole. A new creation commences. 
Harmony, without its appropriate discords, would not be true har- 
mony. So we discover these Divine Interruptions, alike in geology 
and in the spiritual development of races and individuals alike. 
Evolution proceeds by discords or creative digressions, as well as 
by regular developments. But the unaffiliated New Departures 
pick up the old thread of continuity at a loftier level and resume 
the work. We mistake the Divine method of Hendiadys for a 
Dilemma. But why choose between Creation and Evolution, when 
both are certainly true, and the one interprets and justifies the 
other? Christ offers the key of reconciliation in Himself. Est 
deus in nobis, there is a God in us, as Ovid sang. Christ dwells in 
the dysarmostia (or disharmony), as well as in the sympatheia, or 
the continuations and conjunctions of Nature. He is every new 
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budding-point, and no less every new climax of arrested growth. 
And He could not be the one, unless He were the other—both the 
conjunction and the disconjunction, the continuity and the discon- 
tinuity. And so we may say with Antoninus, “ Everything har- 
monises with me, which is harmonious to thee, O Universe. No- 
thing for me is too early or too late, which is in due time for thee ” 
—with the needful provision, through Christ. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 








WHAT JESUS THOUGHT OF 
REVOLT. 


POETA NASCITUR, NON FIT, said the ancients, and the principle 
here involved applies to all forms of genius, if genius be what it 
seems to be, a native aptitude for doing something in particular. 
Jesus was no exception to this rule. He spent the brief but-bril- 
liant term of his public life in assailing time-honoured institutions 
and cherished faiths, in reviling authorities, and defying digni- 
taries; in exposing tyranny, and awakening the oppressed to a 
lively sense of their wrongs. This remarkable conduct cannot be 
looked upon as the result of any late insight, or sudden inexplic- 
able impulse, but must be regarded as the true and inevitable ex- 
pression of his character. For, as far as our sources show, he dis- 
played from first to last the habit of independence and revolt. 
This becomes clear when we consider— 

I.—The signs of revolt which Jesus exhibited by his attitude 
towards certain persons, institutions, and customs. 

1. The attitude of Jesus towards his parents and teachers :— 
The Mosaic Law gives a set of religious ordinances binding upon 
the Jews in virtue of the Covenant said to have been made between 
God and them in the wilderness of Sinai. The rite of Circum- 
cision, performed the eighth day after birth, puts the child under 
this contract; and at the turn of the thirteenth year, the ceremony 
called the Barmitzwa, a sort of Confirmation, makes the youth him- 
self responsible for the discharge of the duties to which he was 
pledged in his unconscious infancy. One of these obligations, and 
not the least, was attendance at the Passover in Jerusalem. The 
third Gospel says that Jesus went there with his parents, Joseph 
and Mary, when he had reached the age of twelve, but in all proba- 
bility the visit occurred just after his Barmitzwa. Be this as it 
may, he was so taken up with the scenes around him, that when 
his father and mother were setting off on the homeward journey, 
he gave them the slip, and stayed behind in the city. As they 
believed him to be with some of their travelling companions, a dav 
went by before they perceived that he was really lost. This pain- 
ful discovery made them retrace their steps to Jerusalem, where 
“after three days,” presumably four days from the time of his dis- 
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appearance, they found him in the Temple, sitting in the midst of 
the learned men, “ arguing with them, and posing them,” as Hugh 
Latimer happily puts it.1 Unabashed by the presence of this 
grave assembly, the mother of Jesus rushed forward, exclaiming, 
“Son, why hast thou dealt thus with us? Behold thy father and 
I sought thee, sorrowing.” It was just as if she were about to give 
him a personal correction; but he, equally unabashed, and far 
more self-possessed, replied: “How is it that ye sought me? 
Wist ye not that I must be in my father’s house?” Joseph and 
Mary, who had forgotten the message of Gabriel, if it ever arrived, 
knew not what to think of this answer; but took their child back 
to Nazareth, after which, according to the record, “he was subject 
unto them.” (ill. Gos. 2nd chap.) This subjection most likely 
arose from the rod and the strap, the only moral code of many 
virtuous households, where the children testify to its good effects 
vy forsaking the parental roof at the earliest opportunity. The 
Fourth Gospel, which is certainly trustworthy where it follows the 
tradition of the Synoptics, bears out the latter as regards the 
estrangement of Jesus from his family. For, besides telling us 
that he did not enjoy the confidence of his brethren, it states that 
shortly after he began his ministry he showed his “subjection” 
to his mother by sharply and decisively putting down her inter- 
ference with him at a wedding feast held in Cana, of Galilee, thus 
repudiating her authority before the world. As to the incident of 
the Temple, the bare fact that Jesus, when just turning puberty, 
faced the learned pundits of that sacred fane, and put them ques- 
tions pertinent or otherwise, shows plainly enough that even at 
such a tender age he had precious little respect for grey beards, 
and other things which usually strike awe into the immature breast. 
Many of the learned affirm that in sitting instead of standing on 
this occasion, he did violence to the conventions of the day as 
regards the duty of modest disciples. The arguments touching 
the matter in question are, however, so nicely balanced that we 
decline to express an opinion regarding it. In any case, those who 
proudly cry, Floreat Etona, would do well to remember that there 
never has been, and probably never will be, an Eton boy ready 
to display the courage that Jesus did on this occasion. The Tal- 
mud, in a passage which Dr. Lardner says has reference to Jesus, 
affirms that when certain elders, including Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi 
Jeshoshua, and Rabbi Akiba, three famous names in Hebrew story, 
were sitting in the gate, two lads came by, one of whom uncovered 
his head, whilst the other kept his hat on, which caused the Rabbis 
to observe the latter, and draw illogical inferences as to the virtue 


1. Joseph and Mary at Jerusalem: A Sermon Preached on the First 
Sunday after Epiphany, 1553. 
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of his mother. For our part, we consider that even in the Four 
Gospels there are here and there narratives which must yield to 
this in point of credibility. Indeed, it would not have surprised us 
to learn that at a still earlier period, when the little Jesus, playing 
in the gutter, saw the sanctimonious Rabbis with their phylacteries 
and their long, greasy curls, pass up the street, he always used his 
little fingers to make a little jest, just as other little boys have 
done before and since, right through the ages. 

2. The attitude of Jesus towards the religious, judicial, and 
political authorities of his country:—We have, in part, explored 
this vein on a former occasion, but there is so much in it, that 
another look must be cast. Jesus had the utmost contempt for 
the Pharisees, although the latter made it the business of their lives 
to fulfil in every detail the law said to have been given by God to 
Moses for the guidance of mankind, and especially that of the 
Hebrew race. He never tired of upbraiding these worthies, and 
constantly made it his practice to ridicule and revile their doings. 
The scribes, or lawyers, who were there to expound and administer 
the aforesaid system of jurisprudence, formed likewise a perpetual 
butt for his malediction. The way he treated both these classes, 
the most influential and respected of any in his land, was such as 
to bring them into universal discredit, and thereby effect the ruin 
of the system which they represented. Everyone knows that this, 
and nothing else, cost him his life. “The principle men” drove 
him to perdition because they saw that he imperilled their in- 
fluence over the people. The contempt which Jesus had for the 
luminaries of religion and the lights of law, he extended to kings 
and other potentates who sat in authority over him. He called his 
Jiege lord Herod a fox (IIL, 13); and when sent up to this ruler 
for judgment on a charge of sedition, he refused to answer any of 
the questions which His Highness thought fit to put (IIL, 2). 

To Pilate, the accredited representative of the greatest power 
on earth, he showed no more respect, perhaps even less, for he 
answered him impertinently. (iv., 18). It is a sort of bathos to 
add that he had treated the High Priest, the Pope, or Archbishop 
of his day, after the self-same fashion. Put it in cause that on 
each of these occasions, he was standing for his life, and you will 
see what his principles were. As regards the enemies of Jesus 
there was nothing to surprise them in his conduct on this score, 
for they had fully divined what he thought about the masters of 
the people. Shortly before his arrest, for instance, they asked him 
if it were right to pay tribute unto Cesar, thinking that he would 
give a reply which might be used to compromise him with the 
Roman authorities. Jeuss, however, was not to be caught. He 
got them to show him a penny, and demanded who stood thereon 
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in effigy, to which they answered “ Czsar,” whereupon he replied, 
“ Render, therefore, unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s ”—thus turning them and their 
question into ridicule, for a coin does not belong to a king simply 
because his head happens to stand upon it. (I. 22, Il. 12, III. 20). 
This response, in fact, is like the one that he made when asked ‘o 
work a miracle at Jerusalem. “Destroy this Temple,” said he, 
“and in three days I will raise it up.” (IV. 2). The experiment 
remained untried, but he was never forgiven for having suggested 
it. 

3. The attitude of Jesus towards the conventions of society in 
vogue among his people :—Jesus had the most perfect disdain for 
the good opinion of those who are looked up to as staid, solid, 
respectable folks ; and, in general, for the praise or censure of the 
tone-setting well-to-do classes. He lavished the rich stores of his 
tenderness upon the outcast and the lost. He never once extolled 
forethought, frugality, or any other of the burgess virtues which 
Dr. Watts has so sweetly sung.2 He made dom marché of the 
ritual current in polite circles whenever it pleased him to do so. 
In short, he compromised -himself recklessly by the company he 
kept, and the customs he violated. The pious man, the light of 
that day, eschewed women, and avoided any of them but his wife 
by five cubics. Jesus was always with women. He let them em- 
brace him, and cook for him, and make him generally comfortable, 
just as women love to do. The worst is that the women whom 
he chose to consort with belonged mostly to that deplorable class 
which it is painful to think of, and scarcely decent to name—if one 
may thus parody the “Shining River.” It is true that Socrates, in 
the company of his disciples, once visited Aspasia, a lady whose 
virtue was something more than facile, and that he gave her “A 
sight of good advice,” which had nothing whatever to do with the 
grace of repentance; but different places, different manners; 
Jerusalem was never Athens; and so it came about that, as re- 
gards the choice of his female acquaintances, Jesus evinced a 
degree of moral courage, which He whom the oracle pronounced 
wisest of men had no chance of emulating in the same particular. 
An incident aptly illustrating this point is preserved by the third 
Evangelist, the one belauded of Canon Cheyne for his “tender 
and deeply thoughtful nature.” There, we are told how Jesus, 


2. Jesus has often been taken to task for lése majesté as regards prin- 
ciples tenderly cherished by the Middle Class, that backbone of society, as 
Bright used to call it. If anyone should desire to see him weighed with great 
precision in the scales bequeathed to humanity by Joseph Prudhomme and 
Samuel Smiles, he has only to read “The Truth about Jesus of Nazareth,” b 
Philip Sidney, a very able work, instructive in many ways, some of whic 
indubitably escaped the notice of its author. 
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reclining at the table of a punctilious Pharisee, had his feet laved 
with the tears and wiped with the hair of a “ sinful” woman, to the 
infinite misprise of his host. Tradition represents the author of 
that sketch as a physician and a painter, and it is true that he 
shows here and elsewhere the broadminded benevolence so charac- 
teristic of those who practise the healing art, and the eye for pic- 
turesque grouping and detail which they have who deftly handle 
the pencil and the brush. Grace to the presentment so full of life 
and truth that he has left for us we may still catch the curl on the 
lip of Jesus, as he rebukes the unspoken thoughts of his churlish 
entertainer, and see the tear in his eye, and hear the tremor of his 
voice as he turns to the weeping one before him, and tells her that 
she is greatly forgiven, even as she hath greatly loved. There 
can be no doubt that the attitude of Jesus towards such persons 
was due to his chivalrous instincts. He loved the abject and hated 
the exalted. Besides this, he must have seen that female chastity 
is often merely a sop paid to Cerberus, and that even where women 
remain chaste from goodwill it is largely because they are kept 
out of harm’s way by the sacrifice of others whom they cruelly 
affect to despise and decry. Is it not also permissible to think 
that the anti-capitalism which Jesus displayed in such a stalwart 
and irreducible form, led him to view with a complaisant eye the 
important service which females of the “fallen” class render to 
society, when, as frequently happens, they assist the redistribution 
of wealth by depluming letcherous dotards enriched in commerce, 
and callow youths, newly come into the hoards of parsimonious 
sires? The affront which Jesus gave to the conventions of his 
people in the matter referred to, was not the only one of its kind, 
for he wounded their sensibilities still further and perhaps more 
deeply by his friendship with a far worse class than the prostitute, 
namely, the publicans. These men administered the fiscal scheme 
of the Roman Government, and were hated and shunned like the 
pest throughout the length and breadth of the Roman dominions. 
Under this system, the taxes of the various districts forming the 
empire were sold by auction to private persons, who paid down a 
lump sum to the central authority, and then got all they could out 
of the province thus purchased. The great tax-farmers lived away 
from the scene of their depredations, and entrusted the manage- 
ment of affairs to “men on the spot,” agents or local tax-gatherers 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the respective districts. These 
were in reality the most despicable of the lot. They took bribes 
from the wealthy, who desired to have their assessment abated, 
and they made up the difference by remorselessly draining the 
resources of the poor. The very name of them became a by-word, 
and just as to-day there is an aversion to keep company with the 
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police on account of the ill fame they have for bearing false- 
witness, and squeezing money out of beersellers and harlots, even 
so at that time there was a dislike to make friends with the publi- 
cans because of the ill-repute they stood in by reason of their 
cruelty and extortion; indeed, so far was this the case that if a 
man frequented their society, his wife could get a divorce; and as 
for their evidence, no court accepted it. Yet it was just with 
this class, and with the lowest specimens of this class, that Jesus 
loved to consort. The fact is undeniable, and remains the hardest 
thing to account for in the whole of his conduct. It used to be 
contended that he went among these and other bad charactets for 
the purpose of effecting their moral improvement by showing them 
the evil of their ways, and persuading them to change about and 
take a right course. This opinion, however, is untenable, and 
seems to be gradually becoming obsolete. We are, indeed, :n- 
formed that when Jesus first came out, he preached repentance, 
coupling the need for it with the near approach of the heaventy 
kingdom (I. 4, I. 1). But we know nothing about the nature of 
the repentance he demanded, or the standing of those to whom 
he addressed his demand. “One thing is certain, we never find him 
telling anybody in particular to repent, unless it were the rich ver- 
son, whom he told to sell up and distribute. On the other hand, 
he breathed forgiveness over the palsied man, and the sinful 
woman, without getting either of them to perform the act of con- 
trition. (I. 9, Il. 2, M1. 5, 7). The dying thief, whom he so lightly 
admitted into Paradise, had, to be sure, acknowledged the justice 
of his punishment, but whether he felt sorrow after a godly sort, 
may well be doubted. (III. 23). As to the woman of Samaria, 
although Jesus knew of her concubinage, he did not reprove her 
for it when she questioned him about the way of salvation (IV., 4). 
It is true that he told the cripple whom he healed at the Pool of 
Bethsaida, to sin no more lest a worse thing should happen unto 
him, but as the poor fellow had lain there thirty-eight years, it 
must be presumed that the sin which had caused his calamity was 
one of no common kind. (IV. 5). As to the adulteress whom 
Jesus got off so cleverly, he could hardly do less than tell her not 
to repeat her offence (U. 8), for he had emphasised his antipathy 
to a certain Rabbinical school by taking up an exaggerated attitude 
with respect to the sanctity of marriage. There is nothing, there- 
fore, to show that he was what is called a revivalist, or that he set 
himself the task which the Salvation Army is, rightly or wrongly, 
supposed to execute. He did not keep company with the dis- 
reputable for the purpose of reforming their manners. This is 
evident enough from the mere fact that the Pharisees reproached 
him for having evil frequentations, which they never would have 
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done had he made it his avowed aim to better the morals of tise 
outcasts with whom he associated, and been in a position to prove 
the reality and worth of his effort by pointing, hke General Booth, 
to wagon loads of drunkards and gamesters whom he professed to 
have reformed. The fact is that the Pharisees grumbled because 
they did not see any change in the outward life of the despised 
throng that Jesus gathered around him; and because he ate and 
drank, and made merry with this strange crew of followers. We 
find in our sources that Levi, a publican of the lower sort, cele- 
brated his effectual call by a great feast, at which Jesus sat down 
with a crowd of the very worst class. (Il, 6). Little wonder if 
the Pharisees complained that he caroused with his converts. What 
are we to think of all this? Doubtless Jesus had a free, kindly, 
and even jovial disposition, and without being a moceur, he held to 
the creed of Horace, Dulce est desipere in loco. But this is not 
enough to account for his conduct in the present matter. If he had 
simply wanted to enjoy himself he could have done so under very 
different circumstances. There were rich snobs then, as there are 
now, with the same readiness to entice a man of genius into their 
houses, and show him off as a tame lion before their guests. Jesus 
was no sapiens rudis et agrestis, like the Tishbite, or the Baptist. 
He had, on the contrary, a great deal of charm and suavity when 
he chose to display it. Rest assured, then, he could have found 
his way to more than one festivity in the villas which to-day strew 
the site of Tiberias with their stately ruins. Yet we do not hear 
that he ever put his foot into that elegant resort. And here is the 
point which explains his conduct in the choice of friends and dis- 
ciples. He came forth with a message of social regeneration. The 
world was to be changed, and all men were to get their rights, 
rights due to them in equal measure as children of a common 
father, God in heaven. To effect this revolution he turned to the 
poor, the outcast, and the ill-famed, because he knew that it was 
no use going to the rich, the powerful, and the respected. He 
lumped all that lot together under the ironical term “ righteous,” 
and said distinctly that he had not come to call them. It was the 
others, the abject and the empty, that he called. The call in 
question was not to repentance, but to an inheritance. He gave it 
loudly in the house at Capernaum, where his friend Levi was enter- 
taining him and a notable assemblage of sinners; but the word 
repentance is wanting in the best text of both our oldest sources, 
whilst its existence is shut out by the whole tenour of his teaching. 
The reason, then, why Jesus kept “bad company,” was partly be- 
cause he wished to show his contempt for the ways and thoughts 
of those who supported the social order, which he sought to 
destroy, and partly because he believed that the people he made 
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friends of, were the likeliest to help him in setting up the social 
order which he desired to establish, In the first instance, he 
showed a real touch of human nature, and in the second he gave 
proof of much practical wisdom. For it is useless to expect re- 
forms to come from those who benefit by the abuses which the 
reforms would remedy. This applies not only to unclean beasts 
of prey like moneylenders, and trust magnates; but also to the 
thousands of inoffensive folk whose modest living is derived from 
the organisation under which the others flourish. Hence it comes 
to pass that people of a really sympathetic type are largely re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of iniquitous anomalies in the Common- 
wealth, whilst repulsive persons often render valuable aid in the 
struggle for justice and freedom. Upon the other hand, the pres- 
ence of such black sheep is apt to discredit the flock, and give 
occasion of reviling to unscrupulous foes, who make it a point to 
divert attention from the viciousness of their principles by assail- 
ing the character and methods of their opponents. It is certain 
that Jesus was let down by his followers. The twelve apostles 
were a poor lot. Judas betrayed him, and Peter denied him, and 
the rest forsook him and fled. It was not until the story of the 
resurrection had got abroad that they ventured to raise their craven 
faces, and come forth to preach his gospel, or rather as much of it 
as suited their purposes. But undoubtedly he took the best 
material that he could get; and the collapse of his movement is 
attributable to the fact that the time was not ripe for it. Besides 
scandalising society by the company he kept, Jesus affronted it by 
defying its usages. It was the custom for the jews of that day to 
help themselves with their fingers at meal times out of a common 
pot, and then wipe their hands on chunks of bread, which took the 
place of napkins, these chunks being the “crumbs” desired by the 
poor man in the parable. Owing, in all probability, to this habit, 
it was an invariable practice to wash the hands before taking a 
meal. But we learn from our two first sources, that the disciples 
of Jesus, acting with his approval, discarded the custom, whilst the 
third informs us that Jesus himself violated it in the house of a 
Pharisee who had invited him to dinner. This conduct did not 
pass unnoticed, and in the latter instance led to a terrible scene, 
during which Jesus severely attacked his host, and the party to 
which he belonged. (I. 15, Il. 7, Il 11). There were other occur- 
rences of a similar kind. Once, when present at a feast, Jesus 
lectured the giver about the sort of folks who ought to have been 
invited (Il 14); and, on another occasion, when a guest at table, 
he blamed the master of the house for want of politeness. (IIL, 7). 
He often used names not current among those who call themselves 
“the best people.” Doubtless they said he was no gentleman, but 
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it troubled him not, for his attitude on all these matters was je m’en 
fiche. Like Socrates, who took a mischievous delight in shocking 
squeamish people by the homeliness of his illustrations, and the 
platness of his diction, Jesus indulged over and over again in 
popular imagery and language of the plainest sort. He speaks of 
the belly, and the draught, as matters of course; and the robust- 
ness of a simile, he cried out with a loud voice at Jerusalem, in a 
public place, on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, might 
have excited the envy of Rabelais. (IV., 7). 

Enough has been said to prove beyond question that the atti- 
tude of Jesus towards the society of his day was one of uncom- 
promising revolt. It now remains to see how far he thought 
revolt might go as regards the modes of its manifestation. 

II.—The principles of revolt which Jesus upheld by his teach- 
ing and conduct :— 

1. The principles of Jesus as regards the inculcation of revolt: 
—Few orators, if any, have ever excelled Jesus in the art of de- 
nouncing and exposing their foes, and of inciting and inflaming their 
followers. He was a past master at showing people up, and making 
them look ridiculous or abominable. He never once weakened the 
force of his attack by reference to any good quality his opponents 
might possibly possess. The people who whine because the re- 
formers of our day fail to sing the heroic deeds of lords and land- 
owners, find no countenance whatever in the conduct of Jesus, and 
have not the slightest claim to call themselves his adherents. There 
must have been many a one among the Scribes and Pharisees who 
was what is called “a decent fellow,” but none such ever had his 
decent virtues reckoned to him for righteousness in any of the dis- 
courses which fell from the mouth of Jesus. For no one knew 
better than he that if you wish to have your kitchen chimney 
mended it is worse than needless to tell the house agent how much 
you appreciate the noble prospect visible from the parlour window. 
He was outspoken to the last degree. Those who complain that 
that agitators of our day hit too hardly, either forget or ignore the 
vigorous strokes which Jesus gave. If he were to appear now in 
public life, he would get suspended from Parliament; libel actions 
by the score would be brought against him; and a long term of 
imprisonment for contempt of court would be his final lot. The 
most pious of our judges, and the most zealous of our prelates 
would combine to suppress him as a public danger. If you think 
otherwise, look at his conduct. The Scribes and Pharisees were 
the highest representatives of religion, and law, yet he called them 
“hypocrites” (I. 15), “fools and blind” (I. 23), “serpents and off- 
spring of vipers” (I. 23), and “an evil and adulterous generation ” 
(I. 16); and did not scruple to accuse them of teaching children 
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to cheat their parents (I. 15, Il. 7), of robbing widows (I. 23, II 12), 
and of murdering the prophets (I. 23, Ill. 11). However true these 
denunciations might be—and not one of them do. we dispute—the 
fact remains that a State Attorney could have no difficulty what- 
ever in proving them to be violent, defamatory, and under the 
circumstances highly treasonable, whilst it is equally certain that 
a proud and pompous judge, burning to glorify himself at the 
expense of his victim, would have been likely to describe the 
accused as a vain and foolish person, apt to seduce the unwary by 
high sounding but fallacious words. Besides attacking the 
authorities Jesus made it his practice to assail the rich, and render 
them hateful in the eyes of the poor. He pronounced a terrible 
woe upon the well-to-do, and a corresponding beatitude upon the 
indigent. (III. 6). He drew a striking picture of the torments 
endured by a rich man in Hades, making it out that he fain would 
crave a drop of cold water from a beggar who was having a good 
time on Abraham’s bosom after a terribly bad one on earth. (IIL, 
16). He drew the attention of the crowds at Jerusalem to the 
fact that a poor widow had given more in proportion than all the 
rich people put together. (I. 12, Ill. 2). When asked by a person 
of great means what was the best way to eternal life, he made him 
look foolish by telling him to sell up and give to the poor (I. 19, 
1. 18). The fact is, he had not the slightest scruple about raising 
what is called class-hatred, for he knew quite well that the best 
way to help the poor to get their rights, is to wake them up 
thoroughly to a sense of their wrongs, and that it is impossible to 
do this without making them hate their oppressors. He said 
candidly :— 

“Think not that I came to send peace on the earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a sword.” (I. 10). 

And again :— 

“T came to cast fire upon the earth; and what will I if it 
is already kindled? But I have a baptism to be baptised 
with, and how am I straightened till it be accomplished? Think 
ye that I came to give peace on the earth? I tell you nay, 
but rather division.” (III, 12). 

These words deserve to be reckoned among the boldest that have 
ever been spoken. The spirit they breathe is that which sounds 
the trumpet for the pulling down of a Bastille, or the blowing up 
of a palace. It is the spirit of Ehud, when he struck his two- 
edged dagger into the swollen maw of the tyrant, saying, “ A mes- 
sage from God unto thee” (Judges Ill, 20); or of Danton, when 
he proudly exclaimed, “ The kings of the earth are come together 
against us, and for answer we fling at their feet the head of a 
king.” This fearlessness of tongue often got Jesus into serious 
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trouble. In the Synagogue at Nazareth (IIL, 4), and in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (III. 8), he maddened his enemies to such a degree 
that they sought his life. The authorities especially held his ora- 
torical methods in abhorrence. They regarded him as a dema- 
gogue, an agitator, a spouter at the Market Cross; in short, a 
fanatic who raved over equality and fraternity, poverty and riches, 
without knowing a syllable of statecraft or political economy. 
Hence, when he was brought before the judgment seat of Pilate 
in the Holy City, they dropped the charge of blasphemy, and ac- 
cused him of seditious tactics, saying, “ He stirreth up the people, 
teaching throughout all Judza, and beginning from Galilee, even 
unto this place.” (Ill 33). But he was wise in his generation. He 
knew the pathetic submissiveness of those who have been long 
kept down, the fatal ignorance and credulity of those who have no 
time to think for themselves, and are accustomed to take on trust 
the sayings of their masters, just because the latter are well clothed 
and glib-tongued, and live in great houses, and seem something 
wonderful, owing to the position they occupy. So it was that he 
went straight to the point by attempting to undermine respect for 
every high thing that exalted itself, and by striking the mighty in 
the very citadel of their pretences. 

2. The principles of Jesus as regards the making of revolt :— 
Burning and biting words formed the usual means that Jesus took 
to accomplish the overthrow of the social system under which he 
lived. But there is abundant evidence that he did not stop at any- 
thing so Platonic as mere speech. “The kingdom of heaven,” 
said he, “suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” (L, 
11); and it is certain that he himself never hesitated to use violence 
when he thought that violence would serve his end. He practised, 
on more than one occasion, what is called sabotage, an act which 
consists in the wilful destruction of property belonging to indivi- 
duals, or societies, whose principles, or conduct, or both, are ob- 
nexious to the person or persons by whom the property is de- 
stroyed. Thus the oldest of our sources declares that at Gerasa, 
on the other side of the lake, near which he lived, Jesus caused 
the destruction of about 2,000 tame swine by a legion of devils, 
who drove them into the water, where they perished. It is true 
that the devils asked him to let them Seize the swine, but as he 
had no need to grant them their request, and as they could not 
have acted without his permission, he, and he alone, is the party 
responsible for what was done. Whether the conduct of Jesus in 
this instance was determined by a prejudice against pork, or by a 
dislike to capital, and private ownership, may be disputed; one 
thing, however, is certain, he was at the bottom of a piece of 
sabotage as flagrant as was ever committed. Again, it is reported 
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that Jesus having sought in vain for figs upon a wayside tree, 
cursed it, with the result that it died, either there and then, as one 
authority states, or in the course of a day, as another avers. Now, 
if we accept this story as genuine, and do not believe that Jesus 
gave way to a childish fit of anger against an inanimate object, we 
must fall back on the explanation given by many learned apologists 
namely, that in blasting the barren fig-tree, he was symbolically 
manifesting his wrath upon those who rejected his mission. But 
in this case he did nothing more or less than commit an act of 
sabotage by destroying the property of people whose principles he 
condemned. (I. 21, Il. 11). If these examples have little or no 
weight with such as deny the existence of miracles,3 there is an- 
other which must convince all who have any faith whatever in the 
credibility of our records about Jesus and his doings. The event 
we refer to is the clearance of the Temple at Jerusalem, a fact as 
certain as that of the Crucifixion. The first two Gospels tell us 
that shortly before Jesus died he entered the sacred edifice, and 
finding there a number of people making a sort of market of it by 
driving bargains, changing money, and selling doves, he fell upon 
the lot of them, cast out the traffickers, upset the tables of the 
changers, and threw over the seats of the bird fanciers, thus raising 
a disturbance which must have been greatly to the profit of those 
who would be sure to scramble for the rolling coin, and catch the 
frightened fowl. The third Gospel briefly confirms this account as 
regards the main fact, namely, the forcible clearance of the Temple. 
The fourth, however, puts the event at the time when Jesus was 
beginning his ministry, and declares that he laid about him with a 
scourge of small cords, and that the sale of sheep and oxen upon 
the premises was one of the things he objected to. If this autho- 
rity be correct, Jesus must have cleared the Temple twice under 
similar circumstances, a thing regarded as fact by all conservative 
‘critics. Others, however, think that the last of our evangelists 
misplaced the incident in order to glorify Jews by representing him 
as being from the very start of his career a doer of mighty deeds. 
In any case, the sale of sheep and oxen within the fore-courts of 
the Temple, the part of it where the clearance transpired, is highly 
improbable, and thus casts doubt upon this version of the episode. 
The point of real importance, however, is, that Jesus undoubtedly 
performed in the Temple, at least on one occasion, a prodigious 


3. It is not true that nobody believes in miracles. The Presidents of the 
Methodist Conferences at Home and Abroad, the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury, and the Pope of Rome, represent millions upon millions of people 
who firmly accept the miraculous, at any rate, with regard to the narratives of 
the Bible—that of Jonah included. So long as this is the case, a writer is 
fully justified in using such material as current coin. It need hardly be said 
that inferences correctly drawn from the miracles of Jesus, have absolute 
validity for all who acknowledge the reality of those miracles. 
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act of sabotage; and that he did not hesitate a moment to make 
use of force in executing what he believed to be a valuable reform. 
Had he been in the neighbourhood of the late food-riots on the 
Continent, he would certainly have been one of the first to lead the 
housewives in their assaults upon the milkcarts and market stalls 
of unscrupulous tradesfolk. We seem to see him heading a crowd 
of female followers, his long flowing locks and raven beard waving 
in the breeze, his eyes flashing fire, and his arms playing in wild 
but graceful gestures, as he inveighs against the capitalists and 
the gendarmes, and assists in the smash of eggs, and the flight of 
tubers, and empty bottles—happy reconstruction of the Temple 
scene! After what has been said on the matter before us, it will 
not astonish anyone to find that Jesus contemplated resistance on 
the night of his arrest. We learn from the third of our sources 
that during the last supper, that memorable feast at which he 
washed the feet of his apostles, and instituted the perpetual sym- 
bol of his cross and passion, he told those at table that whoever 
might happen to have no sword would do well to get one even at 
the cost of his cloak, and when informed that they had two blades 
with them he expressed his satisfaction, saying: “It is enough.” 
These remarks show first that Jesus recommended his disciples to 
arm themselves against their enemies, who were also his; and, 
second, that he did not think they would have to sustain a strong 
attack immediately. This, again, explains why he forbade them 
to oppose the “great crowd” of armed men who surprised him .in 
the garden, and why he then declared that all who used the sword 
would perish by it. Nor can it be said that in thus using force to 
promote reforms, Jesus was sacrificing principle to expediency, and 
violating the dictates of his conscience, for he undoubtedly believed 
that his conduct in this matter was on a par with providential 
methods. He regarded his Commonwealth as a divine thing, call- 
ing it the Kingdom of Heaven, or the Kingdom of God, because, 
in his opinion, it existed forever as a creative idea in the mind of 
the deity ; yet he did not believe that this heavenly scheme would 
reach its earthly attainment by gentle means, for he thought that 
it was destined to be set up in the visible world through an act of 
transcendental violence unparalleled in human history. He said 
that after he should have died and gone to heaven, God would send 
him back again in the clouds accompanied by a host of angels to 
effect a general reformation, and put things forcibly to rights. This 
thought permeated all his later discourses, and gave rise to some 
of his most splendid parables. He modestly declared that al- 
though his dread return would take place within the lifetime of 
the existing generation, yet the day and hour thereof were known 
only to God himself. He dwelt in a peculiarly impressive and 
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picturesque way upon the suddenness of his appearance, and the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth that it must cause to many ; nor did 
he forget to warn his friends and followers to temper their feasts 
lest he should surprise them in a moment of surfeiting and drunken- 
ness. If all this means anything it means that Jesus despaired 
of bringing men over to righteousness by moral suasion in the 
form of good teaching, good example, or aught else; and that he 
thought it right to compel them to come in by drastic measures. 
Whether these were his views at the first, is open to doubt. He 
appears to have been optimistic enough during his earlier ministry, 
when the crowds followed him and hung upon his lips. But Jater 
on he found to his cost the fickleness of popularity; and learned 
to take a more accurate measure of the forces he had set himself 
to oppose. The result was the malediction of Capernaum and 
other cities, where he had vainly toiled; and the development of 
hope in a victory to be won after death with the aid of auxiliaries 
from the world of spirits :— 

“If my barque sink, 

’Tis to another sea.” 

3. The principles of Jesus as regards the nature and extent 
of revolt :—Jesus was all for strong measures and clean sweeps in 
the matter of reform. He believed that the best way is to remove 
the bad once and for all; that what is not done away with now, 
will have to be got rid of later on, to the absorption of time which 
might be better spent; and that compromises only give the foes 
of freedom leisure to prepare a fresh attack upon it. Hence, he 
did not mind breaking eggs to make omelets, or cleansing the 
waste by fire to fit it for the future harvest. For he knew that 
before men can enter into the peaceable possession of their rights, 
usurpers of all sorts must be displaced which is only possible after 
they have been fought with and overcome. Thus we find him 
advocating great and thorough changes, not patchwork schemes :— 

“No man,” said he, “rendeth a piece from a new garment 
and putteth it upon an old garment; else he will rend the 
new, and also the piece from the new will not agree with the 
old. And no man putteth new wine into old wine skins; else 
the new wine will burst the skins, and itself will be spilled, 

and the wine will perish.” (III. 5). 

Space, or rather the lack of it, forbids us to pursue this interesting 
and important theme any further, nor is it needful to do so, for what 
has been said is enough, and more than enough, to show forth the 
nature of the attitude which Jesus took on the question of revolt. 
There are some who say that he lives no longer now, that the 
vermin which devoured his carcase in the ditch at Akeldama 
finished him completely. With those of our friends who cherish 
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this sombre view, we are fain, as Justin Martyr once said, “to hold 
a gentle disputation”; and, in any case, we feel sure that si guss 
piorum manibus locus: si, ut sapientibus placet, nom cum corpore 
extinguuntur magne anime, there in that abode of liberty and 
light the spirit of Jesus watches with a peculiar and tender regard 
the fate of his followers here on earth. In the great struggle that 
lies before the democracy of the future, this thought is full of en- 
couragement. To endure as seeing him who is invisible, to take 
up the cross of our elder brother, to be bold as he was who left us 
an example that we should follow in his steps; this is a consecra- 
tion and a joy, and it is also the path to victory. 


ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 





THE INEVITABLE. 


IN silence, and alone, I wait for you 

Beneath o’er-shadowing trees and moonlight glow. 
Along the dim and winding avenue, 
Wind-shadows of the tree-tops come and go ; 
And all the sweetness of the summer night 
Beckons in shade and light, 

Whispers of wondrous things, by day unseen, 
But known to dew and dusk—the homing flight 
Of birds and fairy things that fly between 

The darkness and the dawn, the beauteous train 
All hasting home again, 

And each returning surely to its own. 

For your return, O Love, I stand and wait. 
Your form, your step, your touch upon the gate 
Live ever with me. Now the day is flown 

I wait for you alone. 

With all the night in happy harmony, 

I watch and wait; for you are coming home to me. 
How many a time in happy years now gone 
Have I awaited thus your swift return! 

How many happy nights I shall watch on, 

Only the shadowy future can discern. 

And with the thought, a sudden chilling blight 
Has fallen on the night ; 

For all its loveliness but mocks my love. 

And love in all the power of passion’s might 
Rises in impotent despair. Above, 

And far beyond my prayers, the cold stars shine. 
Why lives this love of mine, 

For ay? Into the dim eternity 

Could we but pass together, we would fling 

A laugh at Fate. But this death’s bitter sting— 
One gone, one left alone! In agony 

I cry, “O will it be 

You that return to loneliness and pain, 

Or I who ever wait and watch for you, in vain!” 


LUCILE PRICE LEONARD. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE CABINET. 


THE political tabernacles have been fluttered of late by some 
curious changes in and about the Government. The departure of 
Lord Pentland is an event which it would be flattery to describe as 
either regrettable or regretted. He was a very amiable nobleman, 
with a suave and courteous manner that only partially screened a 
total ineptitude for business. Under his management, or lack of 
it, the Scottish Office had become a bye-word for dilatoriness and 
incapacity. The Scottish Smallholders’ Act, which he fathered, 
was by no means his own; it was Mr. Falconer’s Bill, but praise is 
due to Lord Pentland for the dogged way in which he piloted it 
three times through the shoals and treacherous currents of parlia- 
mentary opposition into the haven of the Statute Book. His suc- 
cessor, to use an Irishism, is chiefly interesting by who he isn’t. 
Mr. Ure was marked out by public opinion for the post. Mr. Ure 
has been passed over, and the Prime Minister’s choice has fallen on 
a respectable and severely unexciting London business man who 
sits for a Glasgow constituency. His chief qualification is that of 
all the Scottish members he knows least about Scottish affairs. One 
is constrained to look deeper for the reason of this appointment. It 
is not unconnected with two other events: the appointment of Mr. 
Vaughan Nash, the Prime Minister’s Private Secretary, to a Civil 
Service post, and the bestowal on Sir Edward Grey of the Order 
of the Garter. 

Prime Ministers do not usually dispense with their private 
secretaries when they intend remaining several years more in office. 
That Mr. Asquith will resign immediately, as some hasty jour- 
nalists announced, is very improbable; he will first try to shelve 
the Women’s Suffrage question, about which he is known to hold 
very strong views. But after this session the road to retirement 
will be clear, and, like the cautious and foreseeing man he always 
was, Mr. Asquith is making preparations. The choice of a suc- 
cessor lies between Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Lloyd George. The 
acceptance of the Garter has undoubtedly enormously enhanced 
the prestige of the former ; it has also demonstrated his resolve not 
to leave the House of Commons. Now, by temperament and 
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policy, Mr. Ure is Mr. Lloyd George’s man, by training and asso- 
ciations Mr. McKinnon Wood is Sir Edward Grey’s man. Hence 
the passing over of Mr. Ure and the inclusion of Mr. Wood. At 
least, that is the story as we have it from one who ought to know. 
It is plausible enough, and we give it for what it is worth. 

Another interesting fact is that the Cabinet is now believed to 
be almost evenly divided on the critical Women’s Suffrage question. 
A few months ago there was a Suffrage majority, but Mr. Asquith, 
quiet and determined man, is slowly altering the balance. 

Of Lord Carrington’s retirement there is little that can use- 
fully be said.” He has deserved well of his party, and only advanc- 
ing age made it advisable for another to step into the Agricultural 
Office. Now he leaves official life altogether, a modest personality, 
a sound Liberal, who has done much for English agriculture under 
very adverse conditions. 


ULSTER “ LOYALTY.” 


The Belfast meeting has come and gone, and when it came to 
the bit, even the Ulster fanatics refrained from preventing a Minis- 
ter of the Crown from addressing a public meeting in Belfast. 
That the venue of the meeting was changed served only partially 
to hide the discomfiture of the Carsonites. No one doubts that 
had the assembly been originally planned to take place in the 
Celtic Park the Orangemen would have “proclaimed” it with as 
much gusto as they “proclaimed” the Ulster Hall arrangements. 
But the change of venue served to save Sir Edward Carson’s face. 
The most consumedly stupid thing in an extremely silly chapter 
seems to us to have been the failure of the Ulster Liberal Associa- 
tion to foresee the Orange manceuvre to seize the Ulster Hall 
beforehand, by having it for the 7th as well as the 8th, since on the 
6th it was bound to be free for the use of some non-political 
assembly. 

Of the speech itself there is little to be said, save that it seems 
to indicate that the Government has made up its mind not to grant 
control of customs to the Irish Parliament. This is all to the good, 
for such a grant would have alienated the large section of public 
opinion that is prepared to accept Home Rule as part of a Federal 
scheme. The excellent thing about this new Home Rule campaign 
is the little stir it is making. Even the hysterics of a Carson play- 
ing with treason have not shaken the British elector from his good- 
humoured indifference. The man-in-the-street is prepared to 
await the appearance of the Bill, and, if it is moderate, to give Ire- 
land a chance. ; 

Some Unionist papers, we note with amusement, have endea- 
voured to draw party capital from the drop in the Liberal majority 
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in East Edinburgh. Certainly Home Rule had nothing to do with 
it, for the cry of “Home Rule for Ireland and Scotland” was the 
most popular election motto of the Liberal candidate. The Insur- 
ance Bill was partially to blame, certainly, but the chief thing was 
the tactless and equivocal behaviour of the Liberal candidate him- 
self. Why he was ever chosen was and remains a mystery; that 
he was elected is due to the fact that presumably, if even Mr. Hun- 
nable stood as a Liberal in East Edinburgh, he would be elected 
by some sort of a majority! 


THE HALDANE MISSION. ) 


Lord Haldane’s quiet smile to the reporter, to whom he re- 
marked that everybody in Berlin had been very nice, and that the 
, weather was lovely, covered a multitude of things. It was a sud- 
den move, this sending of “friend Haldane” to Germany, and a 
very cute move. The elections had produced a very evenly divided 
Reichstag, with a heterogeneous “left” majority of 7 or 9, which 
might at any moment be obliterated by the desertion of Herr Schif- 
fer’s little band of reactionary National Liberals. The Govern- 
ment had announced its intention to increase both Army and Navy. 
The latter created a serious position for the British, as well as for 
the German taxpayer. It became necessary to make it clear that 
we were determined, céute gue couée, to maintain our lead. Mr. 
Churchill was put up to say so, and he did it with the forcible 
vigour that one might have expected. But the Glasgow speech, 
standing alone, would have been too provocative. So to enable it 
to be made “friend Haldane” was sent to Berlin with a large tin 
of soothing syrup to inspect a University. The scheme worked 
admirably, so far as it was intended to work. That the visit will 
produce a lasting Anglo-German understanding is absurd. In the 
present temper of Germany no such an understanding can be ar- 
rived at, save at a price in matters naval and colonial which even 
Mr. Keir Hardie would blush to advise his countrymen to pay. It 
was intended to bring about a slight “ dé¢ente,” and to put a brake 
on naval expenditure. It has done the former; it may achieve the 
latter. For the rest—well, next year will be time enough to see; 
for then will come the crisis, war or permanent understanding. To- 
day the occasion is not yet. 


“ VINDEX.” 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain Opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


BERGSON’S CREATIVE EVOLUTION. 


IN the numerous notices and reviews we have had of M. Bergson 
and his works, while there has been a general and just laudation 
of his abilities and brilliancy of style, it seems strange that the 
writers mostly refrain from giving any clear or definite estimate of 
the real meaning or value of his philosophy. Is this due to the 
possibility that it has no realizable meaning, or attainable aim for 
men of normal perception? Confining ourselves to the above 
work, said to be his greatest and best, and using Dr. Mitchell’s 
translation, we propose to discuss this question, to examine the 
objects and methods therein set forth. 

The general features of the book are peculiar. The style, to 
be sure, is picturesque, but evidence of clear thinking is often con- 
spicuous by its absence. The alternations between positive and 
qualified statement, the wavering between clearness and obscurity, 
to say nothing of contradictions, do halt for a little, it is true, but 
they still go on. A paragraph is bravely begun with a strong, or 
perhaps paradoxical statement, which is immediately whittled down 
by qualification to a different or an opposite implication. Though 
this appears more or less throughout the whole book, anyone may 
find a sufficient proof of it by reading, say, the first twenty pages, 
if he only at the same time compares the beginnings and endings 
of the paragraphs. 

It is the same with the arguments. They are mostly set for 
special pleading, and are inconclusive. The wealth of scientific 
illustration in them is truly great. But one feels it is used chiefly 
for artistic effect. Cases presently occur, for instance, in the 
mathematical and mechanical arguments, where the science seems 
to be too wide, too superficial, to afford guidance or warrant the 
inferences deduced. And in the biological arguments the case is 
similar. At page 80, for instance, a great contest is started on the 
question of the transmission of acquired character; the opposing 
forces are arrayed; and, after a long fight, it ends in a drawn 
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battle—leaving the impression that even positive science is but a 
labyrinth of uncertainties. 

The disposition of purely philosophical matter throughout the 
book, though unusual and disappointing, is, no doubt, artful—being 
that of a novel. Final explanations and statements are constantly 
put off till “later on,” or “next chapter.” The total amount of 
such matter is so small that one imagines it could very well te 
given in a third of the space. But M. Bergson, in spite of his 
splendid endowments, has no spread table. The banquet of philo- 
sophy, if such it is, is served up in single morsels with long, inter- 
vening intervals. When the hungry reader arrives at a point where 
he hopes to get something to appease his hunger, he gets another 
morsel, and M. Bergson goes off in another digression, or incon- 
clusive argument, many pages in length. There may very well be 
other more solid grounds, but here we find one reason for the popu- 
larity of the book. Feed a man on morsels, his appetite becomes 
ravenous; and, whatever may be the intrinsic value of the mor- 
sels, their sweetness, their market value, rises in proportion to the 
abnormal appetite. 

Therefore, we have some sympathy with those who think our 
author has a still larger share of the artistic than of the philosophic 
faculty. For, after a careful perusal of this book, we feel as if we 
had passed through an exhibition of art rather than through a 
treatise on philosophy. 

For brevity’s sake we will not give all the cases of inconsist- 
ency and contradiction we had noted. Let the following specimens 
suffice. After ridiculing Spencer’s method as futile, as he does in 
various passages, he presently says, on page 25, “ Experience, then, 
shows that the most complex has been able to issue from the most 
simple, by way of evolution.” Is not this, in other words, the very 
basis and essence of Spencer’s method, as developed in his “ First 
Principles”? On page 61 our author denies that circumstances 
affect life as a mould, when his argument requires denial, and then 
on page 74, he himself assumes “the mould of outward circum- 
stances.” Again, arguing that life is characterised by an original 
impetus, he concludes that “ Life does not proceed by the association 
and addition of elements, but by dissociation and division.” This 
must surely be regarded as self-contradictory. For, if there was 
no addition, how could there be anything to divide? 

But we need not wonder much at these, or other such incon- 
sistencies, when, at page 31, we read that to “go counter to the 
natural bent of the intellect ... . is just the function of philo- 
sophy”; and again, at page 80, that “philosophy ..... is not 
constrained to scientific precision.” 

Let us not, however, tarry longer in the outer court, curious 
as it is, but hurry forward to the sanctum. The outline of the 
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object of the work, given in the introduction thereto, may be com- 
pressed thus: Since the evolution of our mind is only a part of 
the whole diversified scheme of evolution, and our habits of thought 
have been wholly formed on the relations and logic of material 
things, for these reasons we have failed to see the true nature of 
life, and full meaning of evolution. But, if the complete facts of 
evolution were united to the theory of knowledge, as he proposes, 
our insight would so increase, and our intuition, at present hazy, be 
so improved, that we would get away from the bondage of the 
relative, reach the absolute, and settle the problems of life. This, 
however, he admits, is a task for many men, and many ages. 

Now, who could pretend to assure us that such an object, 
extending to and enveloping itself in the incomprehensible, sup- 
pose it were attainable, would be desirable and better for 
humanity than the reasonably sure, progressive improvement af- 
forded by positive science? Suppose, as is the case, our author 
takes consciousness as his basis. Well, consciousness may be sin- 
cere enough, and valid for the individual man. But others can only 
judge whether such consciousness is clear or not, whether it is 
normal or not, by the products thereof. We do not by this path 
get out of the quagmire, or find firm footing. If language is to 
have meaning, and not be a means of deceit, the Absolute, taken 
in any rational sense, excludes its contraries, the relative, the 
limited, the individual, etc. Truly, the problems of life would be 
settled with a vengeance when we had reached the Absolute ; that 
is, they wauld all vanish logically, and one must suppose actually, 
since problems only exist in the relative. 

But, supposing this object is somehow reachable, and is a 
great and desirable one, let us now specify the method by which 
M. Bergson finds a place for his philosophy, and the means by 
which he proposes to carry us to its goal. 

(1) We are to suppose that there is somewhere in the modern 
world, a body of scientists who, in sober earnest, profess, by or- 
dinary mechanical laws and formulas, not only to deal with mere 
phenomena, but also to give account of the origin and essential 
nature of matter and life. That, therefore, a mechanical theory 
of the universe may be properly spoken of and controverted. More- 
over, we are to accept the arguments adduced by the author as 
showing that the said attempted explanation is inadequate for 
sundry reasons, but chiefly because, as he supposes, it takes no 
account of real time or succession. Here it may be remarked, in 
passing, that the persistent efforts made, as at page 23, for instance, 
to show that mechanical calculations take no account of time, are a 
complete failure. The differential co-efficients used in mechanics 
are continuous functions of. the time, this condition endures, they 
have no meaning without it, it is not permitted to strip them of 
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this condition, as our author does. His erroneous method runs to 

riot at page 357, where it is said that, “in the eyes of science, 

nothing will have changed,” for a supposed case of infinite velocity. 

Whereas everything will have changed. In fact, science has no 
“eyes” for infinite velocity, it simply excludes it. 

(2) In the void thus created, M. Bergson’s philosophy and its 
peculiar vocabulary come in. Since the mechanical theory, as he 
argues, has reduced the notion of time to zero, he rehabilitates the 
concept of time, and endows it with many connotations, and mar- 
vellous powers. “ Time, ee. real time,” “concrete time,” “succes- 
sion,” “ ar siting is, ’ page 4, “ just the stuff psychical life is made 
wer: “a ” page 10, “is no longer a relation, it is an absolute” ; 
. it,” the 359, “is one with the latitude of creation,” etc. etc. In 
fact, we are to take M. Bergson’s concept of duration as the Abso- 
lute ; and, likewise, as the synonym for force, life, consciousness, 
creation ; as the active, all-powerful agency in the universe. That 
his duration is equivalent to the Absolute is clear, both from his 
own words here quoted, and because so good an authority as Mr. 
Balfour, in the Hibbert Journal for October, 1911, says it resolves 
itself into the Absolute. 

(3) With elaborate argument, and much repetition, we are re- 
minded of the tendencies and limitations of the human intellect. 
How it is only fitted to acquire, and only regards knowledge of 
material things, and conquest of nature for bodily needs and com- 
fort. How, in evolving along this path, it has failed to carry with 
it, or has thrown away, the more valuable faculties of instinct and 
intuition. How, thus making a fall like Adam, it is chargeable 
with all the sins, errors, and defects, which Plato long ago attri- 
buted to the senses. Hence, the next step becomes clear. By an 
effort of will, repeated as often as may be required, we are to 
plunge into Duration, into the Absolute, and therein pick up the 
long lost faculties of instinct and clear intuition. Then, if we per- 
severe, we shall acquire a new blend of mental structure fitted to 
deal with all the objects of philosophy, and before which the 
hitherto mysterious shall vanish. 

Here, then, apart from the scientific discussions coupled on to 
it, is an epitome, including all the essential features, of M. Berg- 
son’s philosophy. Long ago, Schelling and Hegel used to dis- 
regard the methods of positive science. Hegel even went so far 
as to ridicule Newton and his discoveries. In M. Bergson one 
finds a frequent echo of these philosophers. But he goes a step 
farther. His scheme is so far different that it involves and com- 
mends intellectual suicide. The apostolic injunction becomes, 
mortify the deeds of the intellect. But, after this huge venture, 
what is to follow? At page 362, weakening justly into ifs, he says, 
the knowledge then acquired, “if it is possible, is practically use- 
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less”; . . . “but, if it succeeds, it is reality itself that it would hold 
in a firm and final embrace.” Therefore, the result is, for the 
practical man, nothing ; and, for the philosopher, only an if. 

This concept of Duration, elevated to such prominence by M. 
Bergson, reminds one of Biblical phraseology, “the eternal,” “the 
everlasting,” “the ancient of days,” etc. Plotinus, who excited an 
immense enthusiasm in the third century, prescribed ecstatic per- 
ception, the absorption of one’s personality in the Deity. M. Berg- 
son prescribes absorption of one’s intellect in Duration. If, there- 
fore, as seems to be legitimate, the connotations of Deity can be 
identified with those now assigned to Duration, we make a bound 
back over seventeen centuries to Plotinus ; and that, too, to Plotinus 
minus the lofty moral, social, and political ideals he sought to in- 
spire. But what is to be gained, either by such a leap back, or by 
affixing to the old, inscrutable idea, or agent, hitherto spoken of 
under other names, the new name of Duration? Such a device, if 
it had been stated plainly, without the adornments, obscurities, nd 
illusory combinations with which it has been invested, one may 
venture to think, would not have gained a hearing. 

The fact that it has meanwhile proved attractive to many is, 
probably, due to the genius and brilliant accomplishments of its 
author, rather than to the merit or novelty of his philosophy. For 
it can only be regarded as an old picture, obliterated in some parts, 
touched up in others, and put into a new and splendid frame. That 
the book is, in many parts, interesting and curious, may be granted 
readily ; but we fancy it will only be welcomed by those who are 
dissatisfied with the achievements of positive science ; who long to 
try again if there is not something better in the dark, impenetrable 
beyond ; who see no national or social danger in adopting a cul- 
ture that makes for indecision of character, and less fitness, if not 
total disqualification, for the struggle of life. 

And besides, when M. Bergson, in the last chapter, after an 
able and interesting discussion of ancient and modern philosophy, 
comes to a conclusion, is it not, to the last degree, a discouraging 
one? Nearly three thousand years ago, Heraclitus arrived at the 
“everything is flowing” (mavra ‘pei) and “the becoming” (rd 
yiyvecOa). Even so to-day, and without apology, M. Bergson’s last 
word is the same old, undisputed conclusion, that the world melts 
back “into a simple flux” ...“a becoming.” We go in and 
come out at the same door. Or rather, a vision arises of philosophy 
fixed on an Ixion’s wheel, going round and round. Someone has 
said what was useful in philosophy has been long ago absorbed by 
positive science ; for the rest, adopting the manner of our author, 
“time does not count” ; once more, philosophy ends where it began. 


W. BLAcKLOcK. 








A PLEA FOR THE REDUCTION 
OF THE BIRTH-RATE. 


To many minds, with the cry of racial-suicide so prominently to 
the fore, the title of this little article will sound, I know, outrageous ; 
but consider with me the present standpoint, and it will be seen 
that this plea for reduction is in one direction only, though in a 
direction of extreme importance, with the most vital bearing upon 
what the English nation is ultimately to become. 

It is, unfortunately, far too customary to judge an aspect of 
the social status of a country by the statistics of the Registrar of 
Births, and to sink into self-satisfaction and content if his returns 
indicate an increase of the birth-rate, or to fall into immediate 
despair should it be the reverse ; for while the latter emotion is all 
that is admirable, the former however is far from sufficient. 

It is not these vast numbers alone that we need, but the num- 
bers and, what is infinitely more vital, better quality. 

One has only to go into any of the smaller villages, or the 
slums of the great cities of England—for it is seen more noticeably 
there—and what strikes us oftentimes more forcibly than all else 
are the astonishing numbers of children. Look around, and one is 
immediately impressed with the appalling lack of even common 
intellectual capacity shown in many of their faces; some being, it 
must be said, hardly beyond the animal in this respect. 

Yet these human beings are shortly to become, in part, the 
representatives of the nation, and the fathers and mothers of what, 
it can hardly be hoped, will be children of any better stamp than 
their parents are—nay! what is most probable, children of an even 
lower type. 

There are too many of us ready to be satisfied when we are 
assured that at no time like the present have the lower classes been 
so amply looked after and benefited, so that the race is now no 
more prone to degeneracy than in the past centuries. That they 
are looked after to a better extent than their forefathers no one 
will gainsay, though it is coupled with the enjoyment of privileges 
of somewhat questionable advantage, while those things of emi- 
nently vital importance are still neglected; and principal among 
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them the teaching of the individual responsibility of every man 
and woman bringing children into the world. 

Only a moment’s thought is needed to realise which of the two 
great classes in England, the upper or lower class, is contributing 
most to the increase of the population. I think it will need no 
argument to prove undoubtedly that it is the latter, and but a little 
enquiry into the matter would astonish many people in what pro- 
portion this is happening. 

Under the present conditions this state of affairs spells de- 
generacy of the nation more clearly than it is possible to over- 
emphasise, for it means the predominance of what year by year 
are becoming a class of physically deficient individuals, who’are no 
use to themselves, and a positive hindrance to others and the race 
itself. 

Consider the families of the poorer classes. Almost all are 
large, ridiculously so, as compared with the average families of their 
more wealthy fellow countrymen. Amongst the upper classes it is 
the exception to find families of, say, seven and eight children, 
while amongst the poor of the slums one might almost say the 
rule. 

Surely the absurdity of the position must strike everyone. 

Here is a man with often a tenth of the income of another, 
who yet has twice or three times the number of children to provide 
for. The result is, he finds it impossible to provide for each as he 
may have originally wished, so that the one has to suffer for the 
presence of the other; and as time goes on, and the difficulties 
become greater as they grow up, with the constant endeavour to 
do more than is possible, the parents at last probably grow callous, 
and, in the end, the children may sink to a state from whence it is 
impossible to raise them. 

Nevertheless, a case where the parents at least Aad an am- 
bition to see their children well brought up is not the sort which 
presents the greatest menace to the nation, for, with ambition of 
even the mildest, it is not unlikely that the children will develop 
under influences that will make them men and women of a sound 
class, if it be no more. 

On the other hand, think of the countless thousands, day by 
day being added to, who live surrounded by such pitiful condi- 
tions, and mersed in such abject poverty and misery that it seems 
astonishing that even a few can become what are not objects ot 
loathing to their more fortunate fellow beings. 

I would not consider it any exaggeration if it were said that 
50 per cent. of the cause lies in the present almost general total 
lack of any sense of individual responsibility to be found amongst 
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as merely the outcome of marriage, and their parental duty (if 
there be any such ‘sense with even a few of them!) fulfilled com- 
pletely when they manage to bring each to the age of earning its 
own support. 

Yet can we blame them altogether for this attitude. Decidedly 
no! Not until we put right what is so absurdly wrong with our pre- 
sent guiding influences in their lives. To-day we teach the children 
of the dock-labourer, who are to leave our schools at 14 years of 
age, and become dock labourers, or something similar themselves 
soon after the delights of struggling through the intricacies of 
quadratic equations, to end in the joy of finding that some idiotic 
sum is satisfied by + 7, it may be. What more useless thing could we 
teach such people? People whose duty will probably be to carry 
coals on their shoulders to the bunkers of some ship, and who will 
never require more arithmetic than is needed to see that they are 
paid their full wages, or in settling some trifling account. 

However, it is not my intention here to go into a prolonged 
discussion upon exactly this phase of the subject, nor to set forth 
other and perhaps more flagrant examples of uselessness. 

There is a far greater need than teaching them things such as 
arithmetic and geography, and the usual school subjects alone, if 
we are ever to have a people of a higher and purer standard than 
exists in the myriad dwellers of the slums to-day ; and that is some 
little idea of the great laws which govern those most wonderful and 
influential of machines—their human bodies, and to realise how to 
manage, not merely their own, but those of the helpless infants sent 
to them. “ 

So far, it is very generally thought that the care of children 
is an inborn knowledge, and that no great harm can be done to the 
child by even the most ignorant of mothers when they have what 
is called the maternal instinct to guide them. One has, however, 
but to know only a little of the lives of these people to feel how 
terribly lacking they are in even the most rudimentary ideas of 
maintaining and guarding health. If the soundest of even our 
healthiest children were put to grow up in similar conditions, no 
one could hope that they would turn out as they should. Never- 
theless, here are children of imperfect stock endeavouring to do so 
with only, after all, no very remarkable result when they are turn- 
ing out people who hinder progression and fill our prisons. 

How can we ever expect to get rid of that great body of men 
whom we rightly call unemployable until we raise their true mental 
standard. Not with useless figures and facts, but with knowledge 
that is vitally essential to the welfare of their lives, and such that 
it would soon bring home to them the fact that this indiscriminate 
and thoughtless bringing of children into the world, which is now 
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done, where two and even more are forced to share what should 
only be the rightful portion of one, is as great a crime as any. 


We have societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and great though the result of their work is, yet it deals mainly 
with intentional cruelty, while unintentional cruelty, quite as 
severe in many cases as that which is wilfully done, is present, 
caused by the thoughtlessness and woeful ignorance of the parents. 


Not long ago there appeared in the papers two accounts of 
children’s deaths, where in the one case cheese and beer had been 
given to a baby a few months old, and in the other an equally 
obnoxious diet had destroyed its life. And yet in both cases the 
mothers seemed to be astonished at the result. 

That is a little of how matters stand. And the solution? 
Well, this. That there is now as urgent a need for a National 
Health Bureau as for any of the other national bureaux, or leagues, 
or other public benefit societies; and this one of the greatest of 
them. 

By a National Health Bureau, I mean an organisation of a far 
wider system than exists under the present Departments of Public 
Health. It must Be an Grganisation whose influence to begin with 
will be felt in the subjects taught in schools, teaching the children 
the elements of citizenship and patriotism. Do not think, however, 
that I advocate complete abolition of the ordinary school subjects ; 
far from it! But complete abolition I do advocate of all that is 
neither useful nor necessary, and who will not admit that to-day 
there is much taught that is utterly useless in the sphere of action 
of the poorer classes. 

But the great work of this organisation is needed in the after- 
school days of these children. It would organise lectures to be 
given amongst the young men and women, and instruct them in 
household management, the care of future children, the rules of 
jhealth, the cause of disease, and the ways of avoiding it, and 
above all, the greater honour there is in rearing one or two children 
properly than dragging up ten or a dozen, heedless of what sort of 
misery their lives are spent in, or what sort of men and women they 
are ultimately to become. 

That is a subject which nowadays seems not to be felt in the 
least by these people, and the realisation of responsibility in bear- 
ing children undreamed of ; yet should there be anything of much 
greater sacredness than the creation of a new life, and more neces- 
sary than the realisation of how great a responsibility it means. 
Not a responsibility which they should find painful or heavy, but 
one which, with proper understanding, will make the lives of all 
concerned a joyous matter rather than what is so often happening 
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now, a source of utter wretchedness, with continual weakening, and 
in the end, final extinction of all noble qualities. 

It is not for a moment to be thought that the vast majority 
are to be blamed, and we can rest assured that they have, deep 
down, the qualities which only need to be brought out to make 
better men and women of them, and the parents of healthier, hap- 
pier children. It may in truth be very “deep down” that these 
qualities lie, but it is that they have lived with their present ideas 
all their lives, and it has never been properly brought home to them 
that there is a higher ideal, than, as I say, having as many children 
as possible, and bringing them to the age when they can earn 
their own support. 

Shocking ignorance is the root of the whole evil, and it is 
pitiful to see the extent of it. Children, wearied with long days 
are robbed of what is so great a factor in their health, sleep, by 
being allowed to run in the streets till the late hours of the night. 
Men and women, exhausted by a heavy day’s labour, seek relief, in 
their ignorance, in beer, when it is but food they want for complete 
restoration, with a result only comparable to the whipping up of an 
already tired horse. 

Poor people! It is all so lamentably wrong, for the very gifts 
that should stand for happiness are turned by ignorance into the 
source of endless misery. 

With the great reforms attempted by the present Government, 
it would be better and wiser to spend money on teaching people 
how to seep well, instead of paying them, when they are already 
ill, to get well. 

Schools of health are needed just as greatly as schools of 
ordinary education, and half the ill-health of to-day will disappear 
when they exist. 

No matter how grotesque are the ideas among them concerning 
infection and germs, if the fundamentals are sound. Even if it be 
the still somewhat popular idea that germs are of diabolic aspect, 
it is the law and truths that govern them which want imbuing into 
their minds, in place of the still ridiculously prevalent idea that ill- 
health is sent by some decree of God, and is therefore neither com- 
batable, nor meant to be opposed, a theory having its origin as 
much in the laziness as in the ignorance of our ancestors. 

Let us have a healthy, sturdy race first, and we can consider 
the increase of the birth-rate afterwards, if need be ; though that will 
then look after itself, for every man would have his place without a 
lot of useless creatures hanging on, and filling the world fuller year 
by year with their worse than useless descendants. 


MALCOLM EVAN MACGREGOR. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“ A Romance of the Impossible ”! is Theophile Gautier’s much- 
discussed masterpiece in an English dress, and Bowdlerised so as 
not to offend English prudery. In his Introduction, Mr. Paul 
Hookham informs us that his book is not a methodical rendering 
from the French, but an attempt to catch the spirit. In this diff- 
cult and elusive task he has, we think, been remarkably successful, 
as the following well-known passage from “The Antique World” 
will show: “Virginity, bitter plant, sprung from a soil soaked with 
blood ; blighted and sickly blossom opening woefully within clois- 
tered shades under a cold, lustral rain; scentless flower bristling 
with thorns—you have replaced the fair and smiling rose, heavy 
with fragrance and wine, of the dancers of Sybaris!” The format 
of this dainty booklet is worthy of all praise. 


“Imaginary Speeches,”2 by Mr. Jack Collings Squire, bear not 
the faintest analogy to Walter Pater’s “Imaginary Portraits,” but 
are distinctly clever parodies of our leading politicians, journalists 
“of sorts,” and minor—very minor—poets of the modern school. 
As the last-mentioned class invariably take themselves over- 
seriously, they are hardly likely to appreciate the humour of Mr. 
Squire’s verses. This is just the sort of book to enjoy with the 
post-prandial cigar and in slippered ease. 


In “ Lord of Irongray,”3 the marriage of a Polynesian Princess 
to a beach-comber next in succession to an earldom led to an 
amazing sequence of sensationally tragic incidents. Jack Orlebar, 
the titular hero, came of a ruthless race, but even he had some 
scruples about marrying a plutocrat’s daughter, when his son, the 
future Earl of Carres, was a dusky savage. This fact came to the 
knowledge of the Rector’s daughter, who, ferociously jealous at 
Jack having disdained her charms, proceeded to compass her 


1. A Romance of the Impossible, By Paul Hookham, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 


2. ee pe: he omg By Jack Collings Squire. London: Stephen Swift. 
3- Lord of Irongray. By 7. . Harris-Burland. London; Greening & Co. 
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revenge. On returning from his honeymoon, Jack comes face to 
face with his son in a crowd of natives who formed the principal 
attraction at an exhibition held at Earl’s Court. Among the charac- 
ters, the most carefully drawn are Cantor, the Bishop of Polynesia ; 
Captain Magor, who had been dismissed from the Navy for carry- 
ing out his instructions too literally ; Hicks, a blackmailing Yankee 
bully, and a pig-headed detective. “Lord of Irongray” is a story 
of unflagging interest, and with a singularly ingenious plot. 


In “The Drunkard,”4 Mr. Guy Thorne depicts with startling 
realism the latter stages of Gilbert Lothian’s moral and physical 
degeneration through a craving for whisky. At a publisher’s din- 
ner party, when we are first introduced to him, he disgraces him- 
self by showing obvious signs of a recent debauch. Except on 
the grounds that corruptio optimi pessima, it is difficult to account 
for the author trying to persuade us that Lothian is a great Chris- 
tian poet, instead of a disciple of the Fleshly School. He has a 
loving and lovely wife at his home in the country, yet no sooner 
does he set eyes on Rita Wallace, who is an enthusiastic admirer 
of his poetry, than he deliberately sets to work to seduce her, 
though he only succeeds in compromising her character among a 
few of the literary set. Besides the foregoing, the best drawn 
characters are Mr. and Mrs. Toftree—successful collaborators in 
flabby fiction—and young Ingworth, who eventually marries Rita. 
Dr. Morton Sims, the specialist, fails to convince us, so also the 
culminating tragedy. “When it was dark” fell, in conception and 
execution, little short of a masterpiece. “ The Drunkard,” however, 
seems, in comparison to it, rather a temperance tract, amplified and 
cast into the form of a novel, for the delectation of Nonconformist 
readers. 





POETRY. 


“ Windflowers,”! by Mr. W. F. Stead, is a really charming col- 
lection, for the most part, of light verse. The author possesses 
in a marked degree the lyrical faculty, as the following stanza 
shows :— 

Lady Sundown 

Even more still is 
Than the moon— 

Enchanted lilies, 
Entertaining 

Such dim fancies 
As inhabit 

Duskiest pansies. 


4. The Drunkard. By Guy Thorne, London: Greening & Co, 
1, Windflowers. By William Force Stead. London: Elliott Stock. 
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Again :— 
O, that I could sing of her, sing of my lovely one! 
I should be as God, whose singing shaped the moon and sun, 
And set the quick herb growing, 
And rhythmic rivers flowing. 


To take another stanza—this time from “A Wooing to the 
Valley ” :— 
Leave, O my Love, leave the stars of the height, 
And come, O my love, to the valley ; 
Here are the sun and the moon of delight, 
Down,—down, down,—in the valley. 
Bowers I have where the pine-straws are thickest, 
And pearl-paven rivers are running their quickest, 
And calling all night 
Unto thee on the height. 
To come, O my love, from the summits above, 
Down,—down, down,—to the valley. 


Simple lyrics, indeed, light as gossamer, yet with the true thrill. 
The format is very tasteful. 


“Bridle Paths,”2 by Mr. I. R. Pennypacker, begins with—- 


“The strange spectacle of men, 
Some eight in number, mounted and equipped 
For a month’s ride in any weather,” 


and goes on to tell, in Tennysonian verse, interspersed with lyrics, 
the adventures that befell them on their way, after the manner of 
William Morris in his great narrative poems, which had Chaucer 
for their model. 


“The farmer piloted the cavalcade. 
Historian, Student, Sage, or Preacher, all 
Made him commander and his pians obeyed.” 


The course of their journey recalls stirring events in the War of 
Independence and the Civil War, and gives rise to reflections on 
the modern world, its unrest and disillusion, thus :— 


“Is this the triumph of democracy, 

That she appears a surly mendicant, 
No longer guised in meek humility, 

But riding hot behind her grossest want, 
Which statecraft hurries to anticipate ?” 


2. Bridle Paths. By Isaac Rusling Pennypacker. Philadelphia: Christopher 
Sower Co. 
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And— 
“Think ye that Gettysburg was fought, 
To make supreme grim Labor’s power to strike, 
To weave a mesh so profit may be caught 
And strained, or that heroic thousands shed 
Their blood in Order’s cause, to feed the roots 
Of all disorder ?” 


Naturally, this poem will appeal most to Americans, but no alien 
reader can fail to be struck by its artistry and unpretentious beauty. 


We have already noticed favourably in the Westminster Review 
“Characters in Outline, and Other Poems,” by Mr. J. R. McCly- 
mont. In “Metrical Romances and Ballads,”8 his latest volume, 
we are inclined to award the palm to “ The Lady and the Mastiffs,” 
in which, as also in “ Chaseur, in Crete,” a fine effect is produced 
by a final alexandrine to each stanza. “ Potnia Nux ”—our readers 
must pardon this transliteration of the Greek title—is a pretty idyl 
after Theocritus. As a translator of Lucretius on “ The Origin of 
the Belief in the Gods,” Mr. McClymont is fairly successful ; his 
version, though scholarly, seems to lack a certain archaic austerity, 
which, perhaps, cannot be reproduced in modern English. Of the 


other poems, “The Remonstrance of an Ethiopian Woman in 
Jerusalem ” pleases us best. 


. Metrical Romances and Ballads and Other Poems, By James Roxburg 
McCiymoat. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


The section of Philosophy and Theology is unavoidably postponed 
owing to the illness of the Reviewer. 
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